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Art.I. Odfervations on the Nature of Demonftrative Evidence ; with 
an Explanation of certain Difficulties occurring in the Elements of 
Geometry ; and Reflections on Language. By Thomas Beddoes. 
8vo. pp.172. 38. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 


N OTHING is a greater hindrance to every kind of improvement 

than the dread of innovation. Wherever this narrow and 
timid fpirit prevails, it obftruéts both the difcovery and the re 
ception of TRUTH. It reftrains inquiry, and prevents conviction. 
Neverthelefs, the influence of this principle has been not Jefs ge 
neral than pernicious, In every period of time, and in every 
department of fcience, its effects have been obferved and 
lamented. Few perfons have had the refolution to deviate from 
eftablifhed opinions, and to encounter the oppofition of pre- 
judice again{ft modes of thinking that have not been recom- 
mended and fupported by authority and cuftom. In logic and 
grammar, in mathematics and philofophy, as well as in ethics 
and theology, a fervile attachment to names and fyftems, which 
have claimed an undue degree of refpect and deference, has 
checked a {pirit of inquiry, has retarded the progrefs of ufeful 
knowlege, and has tranfmitted the prepoflefions and errors of 
one generation to another. ‘To the operation of principles of 
a very different defcription, we mutt direct our views for the ex- 
tenfion and improvement of Science. While we honour the 
memories of thofe who have emancipated themfelves from the 
fhackles of prevailing prejudice, and who have dared to think for 
themfelves, we rejoice in the profpect of farther fuccefs from the 
exertions of men who are aétuated by a fimilar fpirit. 

Thefe obfervations have arifen in our minds from the perufal 
of the prefent publication ; in which the author examines, with 
a manlinefs and freedom peculiarly favourable to the inveftiga- 
tion and difcovery of truth, opinions that have been fanctioned by 
refpeStable names, and that have been long holden in general ve- 
neration. Whether his readers will agree with him or not, either 
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2 Beddoes on the Nature of Demonftrative Evidence. 


in his principles or in the conclufions which he deduces from 
them, they will approve the fpirit and ingenuity with which he 
has endeavoured to expofe what he apprehends to be erroneous 
in judgment and in practice, and to facilitate the attainment of 
fcience by removing many of the difficulties which have difgufted 
beginners, obftructed the progrefs of youthful ftudies, and em- 
barraffed the conception of more cultivated minds. The funda- 
mental pofitions of our author, viz. that demonftrative evidence 
depends on the teftimony of our fenfes, and that abftract {ciences 
are founded on experiment, are, to fay the leaft of them, quef- 
tionable. They will militate againft the prepoffeffions of thofe 
who have been accuftomed to metaphyfical and mathematical 
difquifitions, and may probably meet with many zealous op- 
ponents. Whether his fyftem will not in fome inftances lead as 
to fubftitute an illuftration for a proof, and to deduce a general 
propofition from a particular cafe ; and whether many of the ex- 
periments to which he refers as the bafis of geometrical demon- 
ftration; and the reafoning founded on them, be not liable to 
obje€tion on this account; we fhall not now particularly inquire. 
That there is a real defeét in the prefent plan of education, with 


-refpect both to the fciences and claffical literature, few will he- 


fitate to acknowlege. Every attempt to improve the prevailing 
tnode of inftruétion is laudable :—in this view of them, the ob- 
fervations which occur in the treatife before us are important 
and ufeful, and, as fuch, claim general attention. 

The ingenious author begins with paying a tribute of re- 
fpe&t to Mr. Locke, and to thofe who have co-operated with 
him in their fuccefsful endeavours to refcue the human mind 
from the influence of falfe principles and erroneous modes of 
reafoning, In confequence of their labours, ontology and the 
old logic have declined ; * the world has been delivered from 
its long fubjection to empty founds; the talent of wrangling 
is no longer confidered as the grand object of education ; and 
the means of acquiring this talent have been, by general con- 
fent, caft afide into thofe lumber-rooms of learning, THE 
scHooLs.’ He obferves, however, that, with refpeét to lan- 
guage, the great work of Mr. Locke is obfcure, deficient, and 
erroneous ; and he afcribes to Mr. Horne Tooke, the author of 
the Emsa Wiepoevia*, the merit of having diffipated the 
clouds which had been left by the Eflay on the Human Under- 
ftanding. ‘ It was by decifively fhewing, that we have no ge- 
neral or complex ideas, and that every word in language, (in- 
terjecijons excepted, which are hardly entitled to the appella- 
tion of words,) fignifies fome object or perception of fenfe, 
shat Mr. Tooke completed what Mr. Locke had begun.’ 


———— 








* See Review, vol. lxxvi. p. 1. 
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Beddoes on the Nature of Demonftrative Evidence. s 
Dr. Beddoes informs us that, after repeated attempts, he was 


































nt utterly unable to folve certain difficulties in Euclid, till his 
rc * reflections were revived and affifted by Mr. Tooke’s difco- 
is veries.” Availing himfelf of thefe, and deriving from them 
of a fatisfa&tion in the ftudy of geometry to which he had never 
d before been able to attain, he was naturally led ¢ to inquire in- : 
- 3 , to thofe circumftances which conftitute the irrefiftible force of 
- | mathematical evidence ;’ and, by the aid of this previous in- | 
e quiry, * to difcover upon what depends the difference in the 
se cogency of proof between demonftrative evidence, and fuch 
- § evidence as lefs powerfully commands our affent,’ : 
e A ¢ On examining a train of mathematical reafoning, we fhall find, 
, ‘ {fays our author,) that at every ftep we proceed upon the evidence 
- of the fenfes ; or, to exprefs myfelf in different terms, I hope to be able 
S to thew, that the mathematical fciences are fciences of experiment and obferva- 
} tion, founded folely upon the induction of particular facts, as much fo as me« 
. chanics, aftrenomy, optics, or chemifiry. In the kind of evidence there 
| is no difference ; for it originates from perception in all thefe cafes 
; | alike ; but mathematical experiments are more fimple and more per- 
, feétly within the grafp of our fenfes, and our perceptions of mathe- 
g matical objets are clearer. So great indeed is the fimplicity of ma- 


I thematical experiments, that at whatever moment we are called to 
- &§ reafon from them, we have the refult of many of them diftinétly in 
, & our memory s the obfervations ¢afually made in the courfe of life 
leave a fufficient conviétion of their truth upon the mind; and we are 
t beforehand fo fully fatisfied, as feldom to take the trouble of repeat- 
ing them. The apparatus is fimple ; no motion or change admonifhes 
: us that we are engaged in an experimental inquiry ; and this is, I 
fuppofe, the reafon why we are fo little aware of the nature of the in- 
) ie telle€tual procefs we are going through. Sometimes, however, not- 
— withftanding we are fo well prepared, we do repeat fome of thefe ex 
periments; and there have probably been few teachers of geometrv, 
who have not, at the beginning of their leCtures,, defired their pupils 
to repeat certain fundamental experiments, till they fhould have fatif- 
fied themfelves as to the refult. 

‘ No fooner do we look into an elementary treatife for the proofs of 
this opinion, than we meet with them at every ftep in every demon- 
ftration ; and I thall, I hope, be allowed to havé eftablifhed it firmly, ’ 
if I thew that Euclid fets out from experiments, and proceeds onwards 
by their aid, appealing conftantly to what we have already learned 
from the exercife of our fenfes, or may immediately learn. The fame 
thing muft needs be equally true of every other elementary author,” 

Dr. Beddoes next proceeds to apply the principle which he has ad- 
vanced * to the folution of certain difficulties in the elements of geo- 3 
metry, about which a great deal has been written;’ and, ‘ to take off + 
that glofs of novelty, which fo much fcandalizes mankind, when truth 7 
appears before their eyes for the firft time,’ he undertakes to fhew 
* that Mr. Locke kas diftinétly announced the fame opinion.’ 

In 
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In order to fhew that Euclid begins with experiments, and 
proceeds by them, and that his demonftration ends in an expe- 
rimental conclufion, the author refers us to the 4th propolition 
of the firft book, which is the firft theorem occurring in the 
elements of this antient geometrician. This propotition, which 
may be regarded as the corn«r-ftone of geometrical reafoning, 
is as follows: Jf two triangles have two fides of the one equal to 
two fides of the other, each to each; and have hkewife the angles 
contained by thofe fides equal to one another, they shall have their 
bajes or third fides equal; and the two triangles fhall be equal ; and 
their other angles fhall be equal, each to each, viz. thofe to which 
the equal fides are oppofitee Waving examined the reafoning- 
procefs by which this propofition is demonftrated, and having 
illuftrated it by diagrams, he proceeds to the fifth propofition ; 
the demonftration of which, he fays, is 

« Nothing but the refult of the experiments in that of the 4th, 


combined with the refult of two other very fimple experiments; of - 


which the one, that if you take equal parts from equal lines, the re- 
mainders fhall be equal, will be eafily granted from diftin@ recollec- 
tion. The other, that if from equal angles you take equal parts, the 
remaining angles will be equal, fhould be fhewn by two pair of com- 
paffes, or two carpenter’s rules opened equally, and then brought nearer 
together in both on equal and unequal degrees. 

* I would rather choofe to appeal to thefe two experiments, taan to 
the third axiom placed before Euclid’s Elements, viz. that if equals be 
taken from equals, the remainders will be equal. Mr. Locke has fhewn 
the infignificance of thefe axioms in the feventh chapter of his fourth 
book. In fact, they are only founded upon the induétion of particu- 
lar experiments and obfervations, and until that induction be com- 
pleat, we can never be convinced of their truth. They do not prove 
any thing themfe!ves, but require to be proved; and if a Newton 
were to devote his powers to the ftudy of axioms for an hundred 
years, he would not be able to draw from them one fingle conc!ufion 
worth notice. —In this manner doesevery demonftration proceed upon 
the refults of experiments, as the reader will find, in as many inftances 
as he fhall' take the pains to examine. And fince the appeal in de- 
monftrative reafoning is always made to what is now exhibited to the 
fenfes, or to what we have before learned by the exercife of the fenfes, 
too much pains cannot be taken, at the commencement of the ftudy 
of geométry, to fatisfy the mind of the learner by appealing to his 
fenfes. The more diftiné and deep the impreffions of fenfe are at the 
beginning, the greater will the power of abfra4ion afterwards, be, 
whet the progreis of his ftudies fhall have carried him into the higher 
mathematics. 45/fra@ion is not, in fa, a diftin& power, as the me- 
taphyficians, who feem to imagine that they increafe the importance 
of their fcience, as they multiply diftinfiions, teach. We abfrada, 
when we narrow the {phere of fenfations and dwell upon impreflions, 
or when we recolle& the ideas thus acquired. So far is this talent 
from forming a diilinction between man and beait, that the animals 
13 : which 
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which do not take cognizance of more than two or three objects in 
this fublunary world may, I think, be fairly reckoned the moft ab- 
ftraéted of all living creatures. f 


« By appealing in this manner to his fenfes, and making him feel 
the firmnefs of the ground on which he treads, one might probably 
inftruct a boy, at an early age, in the elements of geometry, fo as rarely 
to give him difguit, and frequently great fatisfaction. He would 
by imperceptible degrees acquire the power of ab/tradion, or learn to 
reconfider each feparate perception, as well as to combine them 
anew.’ 

On the fame general principle, Dr. Beddoes proceeds to con- 
fider the definition of the 1ft book of Euclid, the poftulates, and 
the axioms. ‘ Moft of the axioms, (he fays,) were probably 
introduced in confequence of that perverfion of the human un- 
derftanding, which the ower See generals occafioned.’ After 
citing: a paflage from Mr. Locke’s Effay, (b. iv. c. 7. § 8.) 
relating to this fubject, in which he maintains that thefe axioms 
are not the truths firft known, and that the other parts of our 
knowlege dd not depend on them, the Doctor obferves that 

‘ They ought to be expunged from books of geometry; 1. as 
unneceflary ; ‘and, 2. as tending to give the beginner Wrong notions 
of the foundation of knowledge, and the means by which we render 
ourfelves certain in any cafe of doubt. Confidering what commen- 
taries we have lately had from no defpicable hands upon the verités 
premiéres of Pere Buffier, it is not yet fuperfluous to apprize the ftu- 
dent where human knowledge begins, and how certainfy is ac- 
quired.’ | 

The author proceeds to fhew by what experiments we may 
obtain a fatisfactory demonftration of the leading properties of 
parallel lines ; and he clofes this part of the fubject with the fol- 
lowing general obfervations : | 


‘ Jn Euclid’s Elements the truth feems to me to be fo frequently 
ob{cured by demonftration, and fo much difguit is often excited by 
his tedious method of proceeding, that were it not a violation of that 
loyalty which we owe to our mafters the Greeks, I wifh the fhorteit 
poflible method might be followed in teaching the rudiments of ma- 
thematics by the help of fimple fatisfaétory experiments. And if 
there be any one who fhould have learned his geometry in this way, 
let him be affured that he holds his proficiency by a firmtenure. In 
this fcience there is no tranfcendental road; but I imagine a royal 
road might be {truck out, though Euclid was of a different opinion. 
The fooner too we quit the geometrical for the algebraic method, the 
better.’ 

To this affertion, the beft mathematicians of antient and mos 
dern times, we conceive, will oppofe their united teftimony. 
Whatever powers of invention and combination Algebra may 
confer, we cannot help thinking that analytical procefles are 
more abilrufe and more difficult to be juftly apprehended by 
B 3 young 
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6 Beddoes on the Nature of Demonftrative Evidence. 


young minds, as well as lefs certain and fatisfactory in the evi- 
dence which they afford, than geometrical demonftration. 
Little or no advantage in point of eafy inftru€tion can be de- 
rived from recurring to algebra in preference to geometry. 
This preference feems to us to be inconfiftent with that expe- 
rimental mode of teaching, which the author fo ingenioufly 
and fo zealoufly recommends. ’ 

How far Dr. B.’s theory is fimilar to that of Mr. Locke, 
and in what refpeéts they differ, are the fubjects of inquiry to- 
ward the clofe of this work. ‘Ihe difference confifts merely 
in terms; * it vanifhes altogether, as foon as it is obferved 
that intuitive and experimental knowle“ge are one and the fame 
thing.’ 

« All evidence, (according to our author,) may moft conveniently 
be referred to two general heads ; either, 1. What we ourfelves have 
perfonally experienced, or direc evidence; or, 2. What other per- 
fons affert, that they have experienced, or indire& evidence. ‘Thus 
we are confined within the circle of fenfe by a fpell caft upon every 
individual of the human race, and fuch ds we can never by any efforts 
diffolve.’ | , | 

‘ Under thefe two heads of direét and indire& evidence, there are 
an infinite number of gradations of credibility ;’—and * fhould any one 
atk, but how, fince our fenfes are fallible, fhall we then attain to 
certainty? It can only be replied, that certainty is not among the 
privileges of our nature, except that certainty which is attainable by 
fenie.”  , | 

We are forry that our limits will not allow our citing any ot 
the remarks which are introduced on a fyftem of pneumato- 
logy, not long fince publifhed by M. Kant, Profeffor at Koenigf- 
berg in Pruffia, and which has contributed in a very high de- 
gree to the reputation of the author *. For thefe, and for the 
obfervations which are fubjoined on the fyftem ‘of the Greek 
language, propofed by Schultens, Hem/fterhuis, their difciples, 
and by Lord Monboddo; and alfo on the fpirit and tendency of 
the doctrines of the Ex:a Iepcevla, and on the merit of 
the author of that work as a difcoverer; we muft refer the 
reader to the prefent volume itfelf, which contains a variety of 
curious and ufeful reflections that merit particular notice. 

The defign of this publication is announced by the author in 
the following paragraph, with which we fhall clofe our acccunt 
of it: 

‘ As claffical literature is not the whole, nor the moft important of 
that which ‘ought to be taught in the courfe of a good education, fo 
even to acquire this, fome better method than that which we at prefent 
follow is wanting. In fact, many of thofe, who are made to devote 

years to the purfuit, approach no nearer to the objeét than children 














* See Review, N.S. vol. x. Appendix, P+ 524. 
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Knight's Analytical Effay on the Greek Alphabet. 7 


when they give chace. to the extremity of the rainbow. Nor is any 
thing more common than to fee the fchool and college books finally 
configned over to the damps and cobwebs of the dark clofet the mo- 


ment their poffeffor becomes / juris. It was, partly, in order to 


itrengthen, if poflible, thofe arguments that have been urged in favour 
of a plan of education which fhall pay fome attention to the fenfes 
and the underftanding, by many illuftrious writers from Locke to Con- 
dorcet ; partly to take away from the revivers of exploded abfurdities 
that fupport which they have been defirous to gain, by forcing into 
an unnatural alliance with their caufe, fo refpectable a fcience as ma- 
thematics ; and partly to fhew what falfe meafures of objects are taken 
by thofe who have no better rule then antient metaphy/ics, that thefe 


remarks are offered to public confideration.’ Re 
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Art. II. 42 Ayalytical Effgy on the Greek Alphabet. By Richard 
Payne Knight. gto. pp.136. 15s. Boards. Elmfley. 1791. 


fro? the feeming minutenefs of this and fimiiar inveftigations, 
the author of the prefent work makes the following apology, 
which we recommend to the attentive confideration of all whom 


it may concern: 

¢ I cannot indeed but think, that the judgement of the publick, 
vpon the refpective merits of the different claffes of criticks, is pe- 
culiarly partial and unjuft. 

‘ Thofe among them who affume the office of pointing out the 
beauties and detecting the faults of literary compofition, are placed 
with the orator and hiftorian in the higheft ranks; whilft thofe, who 
undertake the more laborious tafk of walhing away the ruft and canker 
of time, and bringing back thofe forms and colours which are the 
Subject of criticifm, to their original purity and brightnefs, are de- 
graded with the index-maker and antiquary, among the pioneers of 
literature, whofe bufinefs it is to clear the way for thofe who are ca- 
pable of more fplendid and honourable enterprizes. 

‘ But, neverthelefs, if we examine the effects produced by thefe two 
claffes of criticks, we fhall find that the firft have been of no ufe 
whatever, and that the laft have rendered the moft important fervices 
to mankind. All perfons of tafte and underftanding know, from their 
own feelings, when to approve, and difapprove, and therefore ftand 
in no need of inftruétions from the critick; and as for thofe who are 
deftitute of fuch faculties, they can never be taught to ufe them; for 
no one can be taught to exert faculties which he does not poffefs. 
Every dunce may, indeed, be taught to repeat the jargon of criti- 
cifm, which of all jargons is the wortt, as it joins the tedious formality 
of methodical reafoning to the trite frivolity of commoneplace obfer- 
vation. But, whatever may be the tafte and difcernment of a reader, 
or the genius and ability-of 2 writer, neither the one nor the other 
can appear while the text remains deformed by the corruptions of 
blundering tranfcribers, and obfeured by the gloffes of ignorant 
grammarians. It is then that . aid of the verbal critick is required } 
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and though his minute labour, in diffeéting fyllables and analy fing 
letters, may appear contemptible in its operation, it will be found im- 
portant in its effect. 

¢ The office, indeed, of analyfing letters has been thought the 
loweft of all literary occupations; but neverthelefs as found, though 
only the vehicle of fenfe, is that which principally diftinguifhes the 


moft brilliant poetry from the flatteft profe; and as, in the dead lane . 


guages, all found is to be known only from.the powers originally 
given to the characters reprefenting the elements of it; to analyte 
thefe characters, and to fhew what their powers really were, is the 
only way to acquire a knowlege of thofe founds in which the antient 
poets conveyed their fenfe. A fuccefsful endeavour to obtain this end 
will not, I flatter myfelf, be deemed either trifling or abfurd in this 
age of tafte and learning.’ 

The work is divided into feven fetions, of which we fhall, 
in due order, endeavour to give our readers a general idea. 

In Seét. I. Mr. Knight lays it down for a principle, that the 
firft figns or notes of articulation among the Greeks were 
three; one labial, P, one dental, T, and one palatine, G, (as 
pronounced by us before the vowels A, O, U.) To thefe 
were foon added three others, nearly akin to the former, B, D, 
K. After giving us the hiftory of thefe fix confonants, with 
refpect to the various changes which they have undergone, 
both in form and power, during their paflage through fo many 
ages and nations, Mr. K. proceeds to the examination of the 
three afpirates; 1. the common afpirate, or H, which, being 
added to each of the labials or dentals, makes three more con- 
fonants, x, , 9; 2. the digamma, the power of which is nearly 
the fame with our W; and, 3. the letter S, which Mr. K. calls 
the dental afpirate. He next gives an account of the five Greek 
vowels; ane of which, the A, he derives from the Phoenicians; 
and the other four. he fuppofes to be of Greek invention. 

Seét. II. contains a fyftem of metrical quantity, partly de- 
duced from the foregoing obfervations, and partly from the 
practice of Homer, on whom Mr. K. beftows the following 
encomium: 

‘ As the Greek alphabet was adapted to the language, and not the 
language to the alphabet, we fhall find the practice perfectly accord 
with the theory, unlefs where local or vicious habit: corrupted 
it. Even there we have the peculiar advantage in this language of 
poflefling the works of a poet (the moit elegant, correét, and perfect of 
all poets) who lived before many fuch habits had been formed, and 
whofe writings, therefore, though defaced by the varnifhes of critics, 
grammarians, and tranfcribers, are compofed of materials fo pure and 
fimple, and executed with fuch precifion and regularity, that we can 
ftill trace the minuteft touches of the mafter’s hand, and afcertain, 
with almoft mathematical certainty, the principles on which he 

rought. 
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Knight’s Analytical Effay on the Greek Alphabet. 9 


wrought*. For this reafon I fhall admit no general rule or principle 


of metrical quantity that is not juftified by the praétice of Homer; 


‘having found that his practice is always founded upon reafon and ana- 
logy, whereas that of later poets was often regulated by local and 
temporary habit.’ 


On this ground, Mr. K, builds three general conclufions : 


« 1. A fingle vowel, reprefenting a fingle act of vocal utterance or 
expiration, muit neceflarily be fhort, unlefs lengthened by a fucceed- 
ing paule or obftruction of utterance; for the proper definition of a 
fhort fyllable is, one that occupies only the time ufually allowed to a 
fingle act of vocal utterance; whereas a long one is that which oc- 
cupies the time ufually appropriated to two; either by being really a 
coalefcence of two, or elfe by being delayed or impeded by fome ad- 
{cititious paufe or obftraction. 

« 2, A fingle vowel before a fingle mute confonant moft neceffarily 
be fhort, unlefs there be a paufe between them; for as the confonant 
terminates the found without adding to it, there will of courfe no 
paufe accompany it. If however a fecond mute confonant. follow, 
either in the fame ora different word, the fyllable, though not the 
vowel, will neceffarily be long. 








‘ * This character of Homer’s poems may perhaps ftartle thofe 
who are accuftomed to receive their opinions, ready formed, from 
the futile, but pompous affertions of certain felf-created judges of li- 
terature ; whofe decifions, to the difgrace of the age, are not un- 

opular.’ 

With all due fear of this fulmination before our eyes, we cannot but 
think this character of Homer a little over-rated. Homer’s poetry, 
however exalted and embellifhed by learning and genius, muft par- 
take of that rudenefs and fimplicity which are always incident to the 
infancy of Janguage and of fociety. ‘The champions for Homer, who 
attribute to him all poflible perfe&tion, who find in him not only all 
other arts and fciences, but alfo a philofophical grammar, and a phi- 
lofophical fyftem of metre, ought to be able to give a fatisfactory an- 
{wer to the following quettions : 

1. Who was Homer? 

2. Of what country was Homer? 

3. When did Homer live? 

4. Was the art of writing known in Homer’s time, or not in ufe till 
after his death? | 

5. Are the Iliad and Odyffey, as we have them at prefent, wholly 
written by the fame perfon? 

6. Were the feveral parts of them arranged by the author in the 
{ame order in which they now appear? 

We feel no pleafure in fcepticifm: but, (as Dr. Johnfon obferves on 
Shakfpeare,) no queftion can be fo innocently difcufled as a dead 
poet’s pretenfions to fame; and the queries, which we have propofed, 
at leaft might ferve to reprefs the triumph of thofe fanguine projec- 
tors, who, on the fole foundation of Homer’s works, would erect a 
fyitem of language :—a tafk which they themfelves own to be a matter 
of extreme nicety and difficulty. 
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‘3. A rae vowel followed by an afpirate or liquid either in the 
fame or a different fyllable, or even preceded by one in the fame {y!- 
lable, may be either long or fhort, fince the conftrained expiration, 
employed in founding the afpirate or liquid, is a continuation of the 


vowel fourid differently modified by the approximation or compreffion . 


of the organs of fpeech, and may therefore be fhartened or lengthened 
arbitrarily, according ds the conftrained expiration is continsed for 2 
greater or lefs time.———When two afpirates or liquids come together, 
or one of them be jomed to a mute confonant, this conftrained expira- 
tion will naturally be lengthened or obitrudted, either of which will 
prolong the fyllable.’ : 

The reader will eafily obferve that, in copying thefe paflages, 
we have only endeavoured to ftate Mr. Knight’s opinions in bis 
own words, omitting the arguments by which they are fup- 
ported, the corollaries that he deduces from them, the collateral 
illuftrations, anfwers to objections, &c. If we have room and 
leifure, we may perhaps hereafter briefly touch on fome of thefe 
fubjedcts. 

The remainder of this fection is chiefly occupied in examin- 
ing the nature of the dizamma; that inftrument by whofe aid 
Dr. Bentley, Mr. Dawes, and other critics, have propofed to 
work fuch miracles on Homer’s poetry ; to make thofe verfes, 
which, for feveral thoufand years, had been cripples, and had 
wanted their due complement of feet, move as nimbly as if no- 
thing ailed them; nay, to reftore to life and vigour even thofe 
which wanted a head. 

There arifes a doubt on the fubject, to which, as far as we 
can find, Mr. K. has not attended. Dr. Bentley would reftore 
the figure of the Eolic Digamma in the Iliad and Odyfley. 
Dawes thinks thata fign of the fame nature ought to be inferted 
for the inftru@tion of modern readers: but he apprehends that, 
in Homer’s time and country, thaugh the power of the digam- 
ma exifted, the ufe of the character was unknown. Now, if 
Homer wrote his own poems, (a point which Mr. K. does not 
venture to decide,) this queftion would certainly furnifh ample 
matter for fpeculation. It will not be amifs to fhew how fifty 


or fixty thoufand digammas fhould defert all at once, and efcape 


detection for fo long a time, 

Mr. Knight, with Mr. Dawes, fuppofes the true orthogra- 
phy of nouns now ending in evg to be EFZ or EW, and the 
cafes to be EWOX, EWI, EWA, &c. In the genitives of the 

atronymics, the poets had the privilege, it feems, of ufing 
indifferently, the Ionic and solic ; 
“© And if folks afk the reafon for’?, 
Say one was long, and t’other fhort.’” 
Thus, if they wanted to begina line, Argewiew and IImasaidew pre- 


fented shemfelves ; if to end a verfe, Argewidawe, and Mxaewidawe. 
They 
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Their prerogatives did not ftop here. They had another 
refource in the method of fpelling their words. For inftance, 
if they divided their genitive cafes in this manner, Aroe-wos, 
then the fecond {yllable is fhort, and the patronymic muft be 
formed in sus: but, if the digamma were added to the former 
fyllable, that fyllable became a quafi-diphthong; and, being 
long, required the patronymic to be formed in sadv;, It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the fame word in Homer’s verie has four 
feveral metres: 1. ar | pe | wi | dxw|o. 2. ar { ce | wi | dea. 
3. ar paw ]ilaldaw|c. g.ar| ewls|a dia. Such 
are the liberties which poets enjoy ; Sed Graci, quibus ef? nibil 
negatum, et quos Ages Ages decet fonare. 

Mr. K. however, has fome fcruples concerning the latter ter- 
mination, and thinks it not improbable that the genitive awo 
might, by apocope, be reduced to«w. Mr.K. ought to prove 
that the Gréeks ever ended a word with the digamma. Till this 
be done, his Argewdaw, avrow, &c. make rather an uncouth 
figure. 

ie antient declination, the digamma, according to Mr. K. 
appears to have been the characteriftic letter of the oblique 
cafes in the mafculine and neuter words terminating in os and’ 
ys, and in the feminine in @, ws, us, a or n, though it is only 
wanting to fuftain the metrical quantity in the Zolic genitives’ 
plural, fuch as, wugarav, &c. The genitive of mafculines in 
os was at firft oro, (in lonic, o,) then oo, o, and or, which 
afterward became ov. On the ftrength of this hypothefis, 
Mr. K, inftead of "Invou xpowa‘coibey and aveiou xtauivow, writes 
Finioro moore poley and aveioro xlauivoo, (Ought it not to be, 
ytaytioro?) If Mr. K. had recollected two paflages in the 
Odylley, we fuppofe, he would have applied the fame {pecific : 
Awea mag’ Aicaora pueyarrtogos. Biv sig Aicaora xia duara. 
Od. ‘K. 36. 60. In a fimilar manner, he reduces the inftances, 
in which ox occurs, to the regular inflection, }OFO. 

From the equivocal power which the digamma poffeffes of 
lengthening either of the fyllables to which it is joined, pro- 
ceeds that inverfion of profody which is obfervable in fome 
words, as in veFos*, Keowrovos, which, in modern orthography, 
may indifferently be refolved into vnos, vids, and Keoviovos, 
Kponaros, | he ion tee 
Mr. K. examines the declinations of many other words, 
with a view to his fyftem of Homeric profody. It would be 


_ * This cannot be denied to be a moit convenient privilege for a 
poet, who, by the aid of fuch a licence, could of the fame word make a 
pyfrichius, an iambus, and atrochee. By a fimilar proces, Mr. K. 
solves the phenomena of pepaores and prpawtes. 
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too tedious to give all his inftances in detail. ‘The participles 
he fuppofes to have originally ended in avs, evs and ov. He 
diffents therefore from Dawes, (and, as it fhould feem, from 
Markland, ) who believed that all thefe words once had 7 in the 
nominative. 

Seét. III. The author endeavours to rectify the orthography 
of Homer’s words, by reftoring the afpirates according to the 
directions of the metre. Mr. K. would replace the paflage in 
the ninth Iliad which Ariftarchus expunged, thinking, per- 
haps, that Phoenix’s intention of murdering his father was too 
horrid an idea to be prefented to the reader’s mind. ‘To intro- 
duce this difcarded paflage, however, Mr. Knight would him- 
felf expunge the 457th verfe, and, in its place, immediately 
infert the four banifhed verfes. In this fection, alfo, Mr.K. tries 
his hand on many Homeric words, which have been reckoned 
the eruces Grammaticorum. "“Atn, aacaunv, adh. aauaTos, 
AUTOS. GIVE, Ewevnvole. Diw, dios. Ceug Deidw, udicow, desves, 
are a few words, out of a much greater number, which Mr. 
K, attempts to analyfe, to reduce to their antient etymology, 
and to reftore to their primitive orthography. We fhall infert 
one fpecimen of his {kill in this way: 

© ‘Ew  EFOE: wherefore the firft fyllable is frequently long and 
the fecond fhort. Barnes, indeed, fuppofed that Zw; iya, at the be- 
ginning of a line, was an amphibrachys, equal to a dattyle; and 
Clarke, ftill more abfurdly, that it ought to be pronounced as a 
{pondee, by a fort of metathefis, wz: tya *. The learned author of 
the book on Rhythm would, in one place, divide the intermediate 
long fyllable in a manner which I avow myfelf incapable of exactly 
comprehending +; and, in another, elide the firft fyllablef, as the 
Dorians frequently did; but, neverthelefs, without extending the 
third in confequence of it, as he muft do to fill the metre. All thefe 
refined conjectures are, however, fuperfluous, if we read the word in 
its original form and antient letters. In fome paflages, indeed, we 
find it in one fyllable, as, 

To d gus waey e meron § 
Ely: Bin’ 6 dé réws poe Eve pasyargore Ovaazoro |}. 
"Ewes psy (al. wai) by ‘Ogeyin— #% 
“Swe pee yae TE Géootim 

« But in each of thefe there is fomething redundant. In the two 
firft the particle ;.:r encumbers the fenfe as well as the metre ; and in the 
third, the pronoun fhould be changed from uw to the old regular form 
i= fEFOE - EN OPTYTIHI (a). The fourth has been corrupted 





—— 


_ © * Ody, a. 120.’ « + Lib. Sing.deRythm. Gracor. p.37.’ 
¢ ¢ Ibid. p.142.’ © § Odyff. B. 148.’ ‘ || Odyff. O, 231.” 
¢ ** Odyff. E. 123.’ ‘ g lhiad. p. 727.’ 

(a) Did Mr. K. ever meet with the pronoun : thus cut off, and 
nothing left of it but the afpirate? (Rev.) 
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by two different readings, wir and ye being (as has frequently hap- 
ened) joined in the text, the firft of which 1s, in this inftance, the 
Pet FEFOD MEN TE @EFOYLI—— 

‘In another paflage of the Odyfley w< ors is written for + EFOE. 
“Hobie S we OF corde evi pac yaouow ceeser, * inftead of H2OIE A FEFO> 
AFO140—and though [T homas] Bentley found {w; ina MS. Clarke 
did not chufe to adopt it, becaule Euftathius and the Scholiaft have 
Ws OT. 

In the fourth fection, the author farther purfues his employ- 
ment of examining the derivations and declenfions of Homer’s 
words, and of rectifying, here and there, fome flight corrup- 
tions which he apprehends to have crept into the text of his fa- 
vourite poet. He properly enough obferves * that the writers, 
who fucceeded the Macedonian conqueft, and confidered the 
later Attic as the univerfal diale&t, and ftandard for purity, 
were not likely to form very accurate notions of the ftyle of 
Homer ; for inftead of confidering their own grammatical 
fleftions as corruptions of his, they confidered his as licentious 
or poetical deviations from their own; wherefore they began 
their refearches at the wrong end, and confequently, the farther 
they purfued them, the farther they were from the truth.’ 

Mr. K. then produces a paflage, of which he pronounces the 
general fenfe injured: 

‘ This is in the 22d Iliad, where Heftor, certain of his death, on 
finding himfelf oppofed, unaflifted and alone, to Achilles, fays, 
(Vv. 300.) 

Nuy 0: Oy eafubs [40s Basrellog HoH oves coveviee® 
Ovd arin? 2 yee ex Tana TO ¥ QiNlegor 1 nev 
Zawi ve ak Aloe tet ixr Baroy ob ms agg ye 
TgoPeares shevalas’ wy cure ps niece KENCLVEbe 

© Which in its prefent form literally fignifies—Zvil death is near 
me—not even feparate —nor refuge —for it was indeed formerly agreeable 
to Jupiter and Apollo, who before cordially defended me—but now Fate 
overtakes me. Inftead of which, by only dropping the conjunétion 
from the negativ e, and tranfpofing a particle, we have 

Nuv do on ty! ‘obs feos Gavetlog HANI, OV » OF Tt “ anvbs ey® 
Ovx arin yee ‘mmm, Qt were Toye Dirlegow 7 nv, SC. 

« Evil death is near me—not even feparate; for no refuge. —lt was, 

indeed, formerly agreeable to Fupiter and Apollo, &c. &c,’ 


We here take the liberty of ftating a trifling difficulty that 
occurs to us, Is the particle’ n afpirated?: Or ought it to have 
the digamma prefixed? Or is the delay, which may be fuppofed 
to take place in confequence of the paufe, fufficient to make 
the fhort fyllable yo'p long? For unlefs one of thefe three fup- 
pofitions be alhonsbdi we frankly confefs that, to our eyes and 
ears, the fecond foot of the verfe feems very like a trochee. 


© ® Ody 'p. 358.” 
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Now that his hand is engaged in this bufinefs, Mr. K. very 
liberally difpenfes the digamma to all the words which want it; 
infomuch that he prefixes it even to dgisov, and will not fuffet 
the firft fyllable to be long, becaufe all the MSS, and editions 
read évlévovlo &eisov without elifion ! 

It is impoffible to follow the learned author through this fec- 
tion, unlefs we nearly tranfcribe the whole. It confifts of 
twenty-four examples, each of which contains two or more 
words, alike in their modern appearance: but, by the help of 
declenfions, conjugations, and (above all,) the infertion of 
afpirates and digammas, Mr. K. difcriminates their meaning 
and pronunciation. We cannot fay, for our part, that we 
feel any lively approbation of Mr. K.’s exertions on this fubject ; 
we fhall therefore copy two of his examples without any ani- 
madverfions of our own: 

‘IX.1. %e go AES 
2. dnw imvenio AHQ 
3+ dw egco AEFQ 
4. devw vie AEYQ 
5. duw fubeo AYTFX 

¢ The forms and flexions of thefe verbs are obvioufly pointed out by 
the fenfe and metre. From the firft came AHMOX, or AEFMOY, @ 
people; and from the fourth, probably, dyu%, or AEYMOE, fat, which 
fome antient prammarians, however, derived from duiw or AAFQ, to 
burn * ; in which cafe it muft have been written AEFMOZ; and this 
may poflibly be right. 

« XIX. 1. Ax, gen. Awe Jeo AIFE, gen. AIFOX. 
2. Aicy BEN. Adroc tevis AINE, gen. AINTOE. 

* The firft occurs only in the nominative and accufative fingular in 
Homer} the latter of which is aia + in our prefent copies ; .whereas 
it ought to be AIFA according to the rule of flexion here ftated. In 
a paflage of Callimachus, however, cited in the Venetian fcholia, we 
have the dative plural aisco1, that is, AIFEEI, which proves that the 
Ny in the accufative, is a corruption, introduced to fuftain the fyllable 
rendered defective by the lofs of the F. 

« I have ventured to fuppofe that the N ought to be added in the 
fecond, not only becaufe it is a word of the fame fignification and ety 


mology as AINON, but becaufe this letter has been dropped, as be-. 


fore obferved, out of many words, which in antient infcriptions are 
formed with it.’ 

In Example XXII. Mr. Knight quarrels with the word 
teusa, (which occurs in the editions of Homer ¢ for defence, ) 
‘becaufe gv does not fignify to defend, but to draw. He 
therefore would fubftitute pyua; or, as he would write it, 
PYFMA. To this emendation we beg leave to make two 


¢ © Schol. Ven. in Il, @. 140.’ « + Il. a. 480.’ 
3 Ml. a. 137. 
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objections :—firft, Mr. K. cannot prove that piw and égus 
have not originally the fame meaning :—fecondly, he is bound 
to produce an inftance of the word gua in Homer himfelf :— 
but what need of alteration? Mr. K. confefles that the word 
Zovua is uled by later writers to fignify defence; and is not So- 
phocles one of thefe dater writers? Yes: but luckily the verfe 
trom Ajax, [gos tpuux Tedwr, will equally admit psa. Leg 
Mr. K., then, amend the following paflages : 
Jefchyl. Eumenid. 704. 
“Eeusa Te Kes Kad mOrEwW? TUT N obeve 
Euripid. Med. 602. 
Doves Tax, Tuirtesy €. Be Punasi 
Bacch. §5. 
"ADA, @ Pumcvcas THwAdry ove Avoiacs 

From Zevua is formed the adjective egyusos, which occurs in 
Furipides Helen. 68, and three times in Lycophron. Homer 
alfo employs the epithet igvzinloms, but that Mr. K, alters ta 
puwoimloms : for it is probable, he thinks, that fome copiers or 
ftonecutters firft changed PYFMA to PYEMA, and that the 
next tranfcribers, or readers, not knowing what to make of 
PYEMA, changed it to fgvua. Thus the Greeks corrupted 
their language by the addition of a word of nought. 

In the laft example, Mr. K. commits two {mall miftakes. 
‘He makes cacw in Herodotus to be a contraction of SOFOYTSIN, 
and accufes Valckenzr of making it an abbreviation of ¢/foucs :— 
but Valckenzr fays nothing of this fort; he only obferves that 
it is put for cyfovciv. The truth is, od is the primitive of cmb, 
as daw Of @Arbw, xvod Of xvn$w, va Of ww: but the lonians 
could never contract.cowous into cwow. If fuch a contraction 
exifted in any dialect, it would be in the Doric. 

Sect. V. contains Mr. K.’s fyftem of the flexions of the 
verbs, with fome remarks on Dr, Clarke and Lord Monboddo. 

‘ Thofe who with to know the progrefs and detail of thefe great 
difcoveries, will confult the printed works of thefe learned perfons, 
(Hemfterhuis, Valckenzr, Damm, &c.) particularly the Analogia 
Graca of Lennep. I fhall here only give the refult of them, in a 
fhort table, fhowing how the middle voice and the fecond futures and 
Aorifts have been tormed out of different themes of the fame verbs, 
only fragments of which have continued in ufe. Thefe fragments t 
place under their proper heads, and with the proper explanations, 
ae the {paces of all the obfolete forms, which is the theme itfelf, 
void.’ 

Mr. K. then gives us a paradigm of the indicative and in- 
finitive modes in the active and paffive voice. We fhall be 
contented with reprefenting the indicative mode; at the fame time 
begging pardon of Mr. K. for {poiling the look of his fcheme, 
2nd afluring him that we fhall faithfully adhere to his fyftem. 
ACTIVE 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 


Prefent Imperf. TURTWS TUMW, TUTiWs TU LDa's TUPN te 

Paft Imperf: iruxror, frum, vulgarly the fecond Aorift. 

Future Imperf. tizcw, rvxa, the Attic future contracted from 
turtow (the root tuxiw). 

Aorift, trumca. 

Prefent Perf. rirura (the root ruxw) contracted from retvmxa, and 
adopted for the middle voice; ziupa (roet rugw) con- 
tracted from réluPexa. 

Paft Perf. iTeTUTEWW, contracted from irerverixews and adopted for the 

middle voice 3 iréivd=, contracted from irduPixeiy. 

(In the active voice, no paft future.) 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Prefent Imperf. TUT lope Ty TOs TUMOR, ruPbéopras Sterns 
and +v@Onui, active forms ufed in a paffive fenfe. 
Paft Imperfect, iruzlénv.—iturduny, vulgarly the fecond Aorift. y 
érumny (root ro mnps ) vulgarly the fecond Aoritt. ssuPGry 
(root rvQ0nu:) vulgarly the firft Aorift. 

Future Imperf. TU fojanie— Tu move » the Attic future contracted 
from turicouas tO tuméowos, and thence to the prefent 
form, which is called the fecond future middle.—7z29},; - 
Touas (from the root rup9iauas). 

Aorift. irv}aym, adopted for the middle voice. 

Prefent Perf. TETAS» contracted from TETUMAALs which feems 

. Originally to have been t:tumixapas. 

Paft Perf. iret pn, which has been contracted in the fame manner. 

Paft Future, ratvPouas. 

The reader who has leifure and inclination may compare this 
fyftem with that of Dr. Edwards, of which we gave an ac- 
count in our 11th volume, New Series, p.257. We think, as 
we then faid, that Dr. Edwards rightly difcards the fecond fu- 
tures: but this does not materially injure Mr. Knight’s hypo- 
thefis, as they may be fpared as a fuperfluity. He juftly cenfures 
Lord Monboddo for his extravagant idea that 6s3vxe1, TEélon xe, 
&c. are prefent imperfects of new themes, B«Gnxw, tee xu, &c. 
and for his ftill more extravagant notion that ¢ayaalo and neneeiso 
are Aorifts. On the firft of thefe heads, Mr. Knight candidly 
defends Dr. Clarke againft the learned judge; who feems to 
lofe both his good fenfe and his temper, whenever he finds the 
editor of Homer in his way. 


[To be concluded in another Article. ] 
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Art. IIl.. Tranfa&ions of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Vol.I. gto. pp.600. 11.1s. Boards, Cadell. 1792. 


THs work is very properly introduced by an hiftorical ace 
count of the Society, written by Mr. W. Smellie, a 
member. Mr. S. remarks that the political and hiftorical mo- 
: numents 
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numents of Scotland have not only been injured by the natural 
depredations of time, but by many other caufes; which he enu- 
fnerates. The refearches of the antiquary, however, have not 
been entirely negle@led, but the labours of individuals have 
produced little advantage to the public. .An aflociation, there- 
fore, fimilar to that of London, was.deemed requifite, to 
render private endeavours effeQual for general gratification and 
benefit. | 

The Earl of Buchan appears to have been the moft zealous 
and active in carrying this {cheme into execution. The fociety 
was inftituted in 1780, and it foon afterward obtained a royal 
charter. Many particulars are added refpeting its ftatutes, 
bye-laws, members, ordinary, honorary, and correfpondent, 
officers, artifts, &c. Since its commencement, we are told, 
the number of donations, fome of which are exceedingly cu- 
rious and valuable, amount to about 16,000 articles. They 
are faid chiefly to confift of antient weapons, drefles, charters, 
hiftorical papers, poems, and a vaft number of coins, of all 
ages and nations. 

The firft article is An Inquiry into the origin of the name of 
the Scoitifh nation: by Sir James Foulis, Bart.—Difcarding 
other accounts, this gentleman fuppofes that /cuit, or wanderer, 
is the true original word: this Ce/tic term, he has no doubt, 
produced the Greek Xxuvfa. The two grand early divifions 
of mankind confifted of thofe who lived by agriculture, and thofe 
who fubfifted by hunting and the increafe of their cattle; 
thefe laft were Scuits, and hence the Scots. Sir James adds fome 
remarks on two paflages of Claudian, quoted by Mr. Whita- 
ker *, whofe interpretation he oppofes. 

The beverage of the antient Caledontans, and other northern 
nations, employs the pen of the fame writer. Sir James fup- 
pofes. that this fimple race was not unacquainted with fome 
fermented liquor, called, he fays, by their poets, the jay of 
the foell. He believes it to have been neither wine, nor cyder, 
nor the fap of birch tree, as fome have fuppofed, nor product 
of honey: but he fixes on o/, the Gothic word for ale, ftill 
ufed in Iceland, which for many years they imported, and at 
length made: befide which, he apprehends, they gained ano- 
ther liquor by the infufion of fome herb, which might probably 
be juniper :—this he infers from the word dufadh, one of thole 
that exprefs drinking, the root of which is /us a herb, or plant. 
One other kind of beverage, he thinks, was mea/g, mixture, 
being a compound of the two former. Sir James iupporcs hig 
conjeQures chiefly by etymology; and there is fome reafon to 


= er In his Hiftory of Manchefter. 
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fuppofe him nearly, if not wholly, right.—From liquors, he 
proceeds to utenfils for drinking: of thefe he finds three men- 
tioned in their poems ; flioga, corn, fuach, the fhell, the horn, 
and the cup ; and concerning each he makes fome pertinent ob- 
fervations. : ties 

In the year 1773, two fhort traéts appeared, one affirming, 
the other denying, © that the king of Scotland had a a 
league with the emperor Charlemagne. Sir James Foutis feems 
difpofed to confider the whole as an idle ftory : he offers fome 
ingenious remarks, and expreffes his wifh that the fubject 
might be more accurately inveftigated.—This gentleman, we 
apprehend, is very right in another eflay, which treats con- 
cerning the origin of the Duni Pacis, two large tumuli or hills 
of earth near the river Car, whence the fpot is called Dunipace. 
It has been conjectured that they were raifed on account of a 
peace concluded between the Romans and the Caledonians. 
Sir James offers fufficient reafons to confute the fuppofition. 
He imagines, with great probability, that they were conftruct- 
ed after a battle, and may be conlidered as funeral-piles ; the 
true name of which is Dun. abas, hills of death. Headds that, 
in the Gaelic, the letter B is pronounced fo like the P, that 
there is little difference in the found. 

The article immediately following the above is communi- 
cated by an antiquary who is not amember of the Society. It 
is a defcription of the encampments on the bill of Burnfwork, in 
Annandale; which, from the account here given, is a pictu- 
refque fituation. It is thought that this hill might have been a 
tefuge for the natives in the time of the Romans, and poffibly 
often during the wars between the Scots and the Englifh. The 
whole fuggefted to the writer the idea of a fiege. 

Sit J. Foulis now appears again, inquiring after the original 
inhabitants of Britain; and he difplays a confiderable fhare of 
Jearning and knowlege. His general deduéctions are, that the 
Romans, from firft to laft, named the country, Britannia, Ca- 
ledonia, and fometimes Thule ; that they called the inhabitants at 
large Britanni, Caledonii, Piéii; and that they gave thefe 
names, not to one peculiar part of the ifland or people, but to 
the inhabitants and country on the banks of the Thames, as 
well as to thofe benorth the Grampians.—Sir James juftly thinks 
that itis time to reject created hiftory,—and this reafon he af- 
figns for rejecting all accounis of a Pidto-Gothic colony, as he 
terms it. 

By hammermen of Edinburgh, we underftand thofe perfons 
who are engaged in trades which immediately require the ufe 
of the hammer. W, Charles Little, Efq. traces the different 
corporations from the year 1582, under the names of gaird- 

eee makers 
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makers '(fword-handles), cutlers, faddlers, blackfmiths, white- 
{miths, copper{miths, lockfmiths, -fheir or fheerfmiths, belt- 
makers, armourers, dag-makers, (dagge, 5 piftol, } dulmafcars, 


(gilders,) braziers, edge-tool-makers,. fifhxhook-makers, ce 
This article affords. entertainment, and! fomé curious re- 
marks;. it contains an accaunt of the effays, or proofs of 
{kill and ability, which it was .neceflary to produce in order to 
gain admiffion into the fraternities. One part of this period, 





viz. about 1677 ta 1688, appears tohave been diftinguifhed by. 


the ufe and. increafe._ of handcuffs, fpikes, chains, axes, gal- 
lowftocks, thumbkins, boots, and dther inftruments of tor- 
ture and death. Sir George Mackenzie, a privy counfellor, 
of ,whom it is faid that the moft: zealous perfecutor could never 
charge.bim with any thing like moderation,’ was at that time re- 


ceived into one of thefe companies: what fpecimen he gave of 
his mechanical abilities, on his introduction, Mr. Little re- 


marks, does not appear: but, fays Mr.L. ‘perhaps his ¢/ay 


might ;haye been the newly-invented. engine called the thumb< 
kins, recommended about this feafon by his majefty’s privy- 
council, together with the boots, as very proper inftruments 
for effecting their /audable {chemes. , 

The magnetic mountain in the fmallifland of Cannay is 2 curi- 
ous fubdje& of inveftigation. G. Dempfter, Efq.:allows it a 
very fhort difcuffion. On repeated experiments, at a certain 
fpot, the needle of the compafs was difturbed, and fettled con- 
trary to its ufual direction : ‘by a {mall removalfrom the point, 
it returned to its wonted-pofition. The rock bears the name 
of Compafs hill. veep MEDI 

Many columnar appearances are here remarked, fimilar to 
thofe in the ifland of Staffa, all of which feem to have efcaped 
notice till within a few years, roe 

A letter on the offices of Thane and. Abthane, by R. Riddle, 
Efq. has-appeared already in the ninth volume of the Archzo- 
logia*, MGT @X'% 

The Jittle hiftorical account, by Sir James‘ Foulis, of a com- 
bat in.1296 between the Macpherfons and the Davidfons, is re- 
markable: but for the particulars. we muft refer to the volume ; 
as we alfo.muft for. the;manner in which the Lammas feftival 
ufed to. be celebrated in. Mid-Lothian about the middle of the 
eighteenth, century. “This- paper was communicated by Dr. 
James Anderfon, who -has endeavoured to recollect and pre- 
ferve this, among other ¢uftoms, as one means of obtaining 
fome proper idea of -the .antient:ftate of the country. It wasa 
fcene of diyerfion and merriment, (fometimes ending in blood- 
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fhed, ). conduéted by the young lads who were the cow- herds of 
that pact of the ifland. They fometimes formed fmall towers, 
of fods or turf, with afew ftoaes; which latter, being more du- 
rable,, might perplex. a future antiquary, or be taken for Duni- 
pacis or Dun: abas? Dr. Anderfon therefore juftly reeommends 
Ht to the Society to collet: accounts of fuch antient cuftoms as 
have fallen, ox ace yet falling, into difufe. 

© A difquifition into the proper arrangement of the filver coins, 
applicable tacthe firft four Fames’s, kings of Scotland.’ ‘This ellay 
accords very. well with the office of the author, James Cum- 
myng, Efqi: keeper of the Lyon records. One principal inquiry 
is, at what time, the arched or imperial crown was given to the 
filver coins: It has been affigned to. James I]. This writer 
advances probable reafons for confidering this material ime: 
provement, in the appearance of his coins, as adopted by 
James iV. | 

An account of the province of Bifcay, in Spain, may be thought: 
not to connect greatly with Scottish antiquities: but, if tra- 
dition might be trufted, there wasin antient times a confider- 
able accidental alliance. Dr. John Geddes has been in the 
province’; and, having procured. a Spanifh book on the fubjeét, : 
rather fcarce,. he prefents it to the Society, with fome account 
of its contents, together with other remarks. It is aninform- 
ing and agreeable article-—The fame may be faid of ‘the effay 
on the money, coins, and weights ufed in England, during the 
reigns of the:Saxon princes; extracted from a manufcript of 
James stirling,of Leadhills, Efq, Mr. 5S. has employed great 
afliduity on an intricate and difficult fubje. 

Mr. Ledwich, ‘in “his antiquities of Ireland, having given a. 
much larger hiftorical atcount of the ifland of Fcolmkill, or- 
Tona, it is only requifite for us briefly to mention the article on 
that fubject in this volume, by the Earl of Buchan; who, how- 
ever, gives. feveral additional particulars re{pecting the prefent 
remains of the church, monaftery, tombs, infcriptions, &c. 

Some copper military antiquities difcovered in a mofs, a few 
years ago, led the Rev. Mr. Grant into a differtation on the 
Roman Hafta anid Pilum, and an inquiry inte the brafs and iren 
ufed by the antients. The effay 1s learned and ingenious: 

oubts have arifen whether thefe weapons areto be afcribed to 
the Romansy or, allowing that feveral may, whether it can be 


determined which were theirs. Mr. Grant<apprehends ‘that . 


iron did noteome into much ufe with that people until about 


the time of the: fecond Punic war; and even long after that - 


period, though they were acquatnted with the iron.mines of 
Cantabria in Spain, as, copper, was chiefly employed by 
them : fo that there can be no queftion that many of the an- 
tique 
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tigqae copper arms might be their manufa@ture ; and Mr. G.re- 
marks that they anfwer to the defcriptions given by their 
writers, to the figures on their antient monuments, and are 
formed after their own peculiar ftyle, which diftinguifhes them 
from thofe of other countries. Other European nations are 
fuppofed not to have had plenty of copper, and to have rather 
preferred iron for warlike purpofes. : 

Remarks made in a journey to the Orkney iffes, by Principal 
Gordon, of the Scots college, Paris. Among other particu- 
Jars here mentioned, is a phenomenon, obferved at Eaftnaby 
in Stromnefs, which, fays the writer, * cannot be accounted 
for on any principles of philofophy 7 énow.’ On rocks, rifing 
from the ocean, are found ftones marked with figures of alf 
fhapes: they feparate gradually from the rocks in thin ftrata 
of different thicknefles : they are often wafhed away by the bil- 
Jows: but new ftrata, figured as the former, fucceed. The 
fide of the ftone lying next to the rock has no figure, but, if 
raifed fo as to give the air admiffion, it by degrees takes the 
fame which had been formed on the other fide; if removed 
from this fpot before they are figured, they receive none after- 
ward; if removed when figured, they retain the fame figure 
without alteration ; whereas, when left on the rocks at Kaft- 
naby, the impreffion becomes always ftronger. Mr. Gorden 
inclines to think that the fea air may occafion this fingularity, 
but the operation is to him inexplicable, = 

An ancient obelife in Berwickfoire receives.an ingenious de- 
{cription and comment from Roger Robertfon, Efg. who con- 
cludes that it was erected after the year 1154, and that it is the 
monument of the father of Sir John de Soules, lieutenant ef 
viceroy of John Baliol. 

Obfervations and faéts relative to the breed of horfes in Scot- 
land, in antient times, ate communicated fram the fame pen, 
The moft remote evidence on the fubjet is before the year 
1200: exportation of horfes prevailed, with fome checks, till a 
total prohibition appeared in 1567: but the breed remained 
unimproved till James IJ. introduced ftallions and mares from 
Hungary. James V. afterward applied himfelf to breeding 
ufeful horfes of every kind ; which, in the following reign, in- 
creafed fo greatly as to require fome kind of reftraint.— The 
purpoles for which they were ufed forms an amutfing part of the 
article. 

An account of antiquities in the iffe of Lewis, one of the He- 
brides, is tes fos sa Fo Cone Mikecsic, E fq. 
They confit of different articles, ftone-circles, monumental 
ftones, cairns, round forts or duns, religious places, and 
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To the above we fhall only.add, at prefent, the laf. letter in 
the volume: which is from R, Barclay, E(q. containing fome 
obfervations on Agricola’s engagement with the Guledonians, 
under their leader Galgacus, of which, we think, we have for- 
merly given a fufficient account. 

Thefe feventeen articles we have fele&ted, becaufe, together 
with two or three others on Scotch mufic, poetry, &c. which 
are too long for  prefent notice, they fall more directly under 
the defcription of antique; while long accounts of diftriéts and 
parifhes, although they may have fomething of antiquity be- 
longing to them, feem more properly to clafs with works of 
the topographical kind. We fhall not fail, however, foon to 
offer to our readers a brief view of thefe; as alfo of the re- 
mainder of thofe papers which partake more immediately of 
the antiquarian character. 


[To be continued. | Hi..s 


- 





Art.1V. Sele& Views in Leiceferfoire, from original Drawings : 
containing Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, ‘lown-Views, and 
Ruins; ie OT with defcriptive and hiitorical Relations. By 
J. Throfby. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 360. 21. 2s. Boards. Richardfon, 

PYHE contents of this amufing volume are diftributed under 

‘# the following heads,—Caftles, Religious Houfes, Seats, 

Views of Towns and Village Churches: under each, hiftori- 

cal and defcriptive accounts are added. The drawings and 

engravings feem to have been principal objects with the au- 
thor ; who hopes, by means of thefe views, * to refcue as it 
were their originals from the devaftation of time, and to 
convey to pofterity an idea of them, as accurate as may be ;’— 
but, though this is the chief intention, he farther obferves that 
beauty and embellifhment, as fecondary confiderations, ‘have 
been regarded, and fome liberties accordingly taken ; as, in re- 
fpeét to feats, or country-houfes, the introdu@ion of a tree, 
the removing of another, rejecting ordinary buildings, or 
fometimes faintly exprefling them ;— thefe, he apprehends, are 

a kind of correétion, * which every gentleman of tafte will come 

mend :’—for, he adds from another writer, ‘* when deformi- 

ties are removed, beauty, in fome fhape, generally makes its 
appearance.” 

Tours and Travels, Mr. Throfby remarks, prefent us with 
particulars open to every obferver ; onthe other hand, he ex 
prefles a with that thofe who have leifure and ability would 
fearch for the bidden beauties, and produce them for general en- 
tertainment. Mr. T. profefles himfelf ¢ aftonifhed to find in 
the little county of Leicefter fuch a variety of pleafing fcenes, 

, ‘which 
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which he doubts not will be equally delightful to his friends 
and patrons when they are viewed on paper.” The affiflance 
afforded by the fubfcribers he refpe€ifully mentions; acknow- 
leging that, however he might have been otherwife difheartened, 
he has, under fuch a patronage, been enabled to proceed with 
leafure. He appears accordingly to have been diligent in his 
refearches, efpecially for the improvement of the views. True 
it is, ubi amatur, nen laborat, and fo, no doubt, it has been 
with him: for, after having fpoken of antiquaries, he finifhes 
his introduction with this fentence :—* I with to be underftood 
by fuch gentlemen, that it is not vanity, but a favourite 
amufement, through my life, which has been the occafion of 
ebtruding this work on the public, which is now offered with 
due andhumble deference.’ : | 
The cafiles here enumerated are feven, of which the remains 
are inconfiderable; of fome.it may be faid, as Lucan re- 
marks .of an object * .far more magnificent,—etiam periere 
ruine.—Leicefter caftle, though funken in obfcurity, affords 
matter for feveral pages.epConcerning thefe edifices of defen- 
five and offenfive hoftility, the author obferves,—* Although 
the human mind may boat of its being enlightened, and of its 
advancement in civilization. ; yet it cannot glory in the lofs of 
warfare, the change is not expected ; the creation varies not 
from the beginning: beaits prey on beafts, birds on birds, 
fith on fith, and the little infe& is not a whit behind ; and mea, 
with all his exalted acquirements, indicates uo traces of lefs fe- 
rocity.’—T his pofition oppofes a fentiment juftly maintained by 
fome of the beft writers of the prefent period. Chriftianity, 
direQiing and affifting human reafon, has undoubtedly done 
much toward correcting the favage difpofitions and manners of 
men; and, were it permitted to operate in its unreftrained and 
genuine influence, would probably have yet greater efficacy : 
though it never can accord with ambition, avarice, and luft of 
dominion ; which in every age have been produdtive of fo 
sauch wickednefs, and fo much mifery to the race of mortals ! 
Religious houfes were fufficiently numerous; twenty-fix are 
here mentioned ;—-many*of them have now little other memo- 
rial..than. the. name afigned to the {pot on which they once 
ftood, Leicefter abbey was the principal of thefe antient 
firu@iures ; remarkable, :among other things, as having been 
the laft fhort, refidence of Cardinal Wolfey, who here expired. 
—The royal. plunderer, as Mr. Throfby ftyles Henry VIII. 
difmantled, it: —but, though we concur with him in condemning 
the avidity and voracioutnefs of Henry and his courtiers, we 
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can never lament the downfal of bigotry, prieft-craft, and 
fuperitition. 

In defcribing /eats,—or, as the writer more diffufely deno- 
minates them, * the dwellings of the rich and opulent; the 
pride and ornament of nations ;’ nobility generally claims the 
firft notice : of this rank we meet with fix, under the titles of 
Rutland, Stamford, Ferrers, Harborough, Wentworth, and 
Rawdon.— Whether Belvoir caftle, the Rutland manfion, ap- 
pertains ftriQly to thecounty of Leicefter, or to that of Lincoln, 
appears not to be precifely determined : it is a fplendid refidence, 
and affords remarks which are at once inftruéctive and enter- 
taining.—Bradgate, the property of the Earl of Stamford, is 
in ruins: it is memorable and venerable as having been once a 
favourite abode of Lady Jane Grey *.—Stanton-Harold we 
merely particularize on account of a letter written from 
Bruffels by Charles II. to Lady Shirley, after the death of her 
hufband, Sir Robert, in the Tower: it aflures her of his-friend- 


fhip: it bears date zoth O€tober 1657. A fac fimile of this ° 


letter is given to the public at the expence of Lord Ferrers ; 
the exact and admirable manner in which it appears to be exe- 
cuted entitles it to our approbation of the artift. “The man- 
fions of baronets, alfo, next prefent themfelves in due order; 
and thefe are followed by the feats of private gentlemen. In 
fome of thefe defcriptions, "Mr. Throfby adds, to other particu- 
lars, an account of the paintings and engravings with which 
the edifices are enriched. ! 

In the variety of articles here offered, fomething will doubt- 
Jefs engage the attention of readers in every clafs. We might, 
without difficulty, fix on a few extracts and remarks not un- 
fuitable to our work: but from this our limits greatly reftrain 
us.— At Beau-manor-park-hall, the feat of William Heyrick, 
Efq. this writer was admitted tothe perufal of papers which 
had been referved in chefts, unopened for more than a century. 
By fome of thefe old writings, it appears “that Sir William 
Heyrick, knight, was not only at times preffingly folicited, by 
many of the nobility and gentry of his day, for loans of money, 
but alfo by king James I. himfelf:,—they feem alfo to be- 
tray the impoverifhed ftate of the Aehequer in this and the 
fucceeding reign. Some of thefe papers are curious’s* feveral 
fignatures are alfo furnifhed, of which we have the fac fimile ; 
among them we fee VV. Laud, G. Abbott, Robert fisit earl of 
Salifbury, Lord J’eru/am, &c. but the principal are, one of 
Queen Elizabeth, to a very large parchment containing an 
account of her new-year’s gifts in 1559, and another on the 
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like occafion, of Queen Mary.—Some of thefe have by other 
means been laid before the public. 

Toward the end of the volume, we mect with ‘ additions and 
emendations’ which occupy: feveral pages :—the ‘remarks on 
* Bofworth fight,’ as the author-terms it, will appear ‘to many 
readers fingular at Jeaft, when it is faid * that it céft one of 
the greateft heroes, England ever produced, his ‘crown ‘and 
life, and levelled his conqueror and fucceffor with the lowe& 
of the human race. Unlettered peafants, butchers, ard chim- 
ney-fweepers, have killed their fellows in a confli@ ; but none 
of them infulted the bodies of the helplefs flain. That alone 
was left for the earl of Richmond and his followers.’—The 
ftory, preferved in Peck’s Defiderata Curiofa, relative toa na- 
tural fon of Richard III. is here retailed: but what credit is 
due to fuch traditionary reports cannot eafily be determined. ~ 
In the notes to this part of the work, we find an alphabetical 
arrangement of towns, villages, &c. with their prefent and 
their antient names :—but we are to expect a more particular 
account in a volume whichis to fucceed the prefen’, under the 
title of Excurfions*. Of this volume an account will be given 
in our next Keview. 

‘~The engravings are indeed numerous and pleafing 3 it is, as we 
before hinted, for the fake of them principally, we apprehend, 
that the book has been compofed: they are upward of fixty in 


number, including fuch as appear on the running pages. ie 
i. 
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Art. V. Plantarum Icones ha&enus incdita, plerumgue ad‘Plantas in 
Herbarie Linnzxano conjervatas, delineate. Aufore }. E. Smith, 
M.D. &c. Fafciculus Tertius t- Folio. ilois. White. 1792. 

T= very fingular merit of this elegant and learned work 

makes us blufh when we recollect how much time has 
been fuffered to elapfe before we have noticed it. We have to 
plead a great prefs of fubjects which diftracted our attention :— 
we alfo were willing to wait for the publication of the fourth 
fafciculus, which clofes the firft volume: but, as that has not 


yet appeared, we think it proper to fpeak of this third without. 


farther delay. 
Many fpecies in this fafciculus are now for the firft time men- 


tioned; and, as the Doétor himfelf truly obferves, /7 de raritate 


plantarum agitur, hic (fafciculus) cateris quidem pretisfior du- 


cendus eff, We are always happy when we can give unquali- 





* Or Supplement. 
+ For the fir Fa/ciculus, fee M. Rev. for Aug. 17895 p. 112. 


For the 2d, fee Qa. 1790, Pp. 157» 
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fied praife. The botanift has here a fine example of abet can 


be produced by the graving.tool, when-directed and affifted by 
the very fuperior knowlege of Dr. Smith. ‘The fubjects are : 
Valeriana pelyftachya, carnofa &8 cherophylloidesmAgraftis capil- 
laris, Funeus flygius, Menziefia ferruginea—Erica nudifora— 
Andromeda falicifolia F buxifolia—Rubus rofafolius, pigrifolins 
elongatus, pedatus, &F ftellatus—Atradtylis purpurata & Mexi- 
cana Eupatorium fcabrum, urticafolium, fiechadifolium & 
microphyllumeStachelina ilicifolia—Afplenium refetium & mo- 
nanthemum — Adiantum tripbyllum, & Fucus infiatus. 

Perhaps it may appear ftrange to many, that the agro/tis ca- 
pillaris fhould not be known among us : but in fact itis notan 
Englith plant. The Do&tor very fully explains this error :—he 
is in doubt whether this plant be nota fpecies of mi/inm. 

The plates are not coloured; and indeed they are fo well and 
fo highly engraven that they do not want colouring. A faf- 
tidious naturalift may relifh nothing that is not highly drefled, 
but we will venture to prophecy that the learning and ability 
of Dr. Smith will be mo/? /urely immortalized by this very work. 
Good wine needs no bufh. 

_ ‘This fafciculus is dedicated to the Marquis Durazzo of Genoa. 


aii Good. . 


Art. VI. Icones Pide Plantarum Raricrum, Defcriptionibus  Ob- 
Jervationibus illuftrate. Audtore J.E. Smith, M.D. &c. Fafic. I. 
Folic. 14s. White. 1792. 


Art. VII. Spicileginss Botanicum.. Aufore }. E. Smith, M, D. &e, 
_ Small Folio, Fafic. 1.11, 12s. each, White, 1792. 


Rot! thele charming works belong to one great defign, viz. 
the reprefentation of fome of the moft fuperb ornaments 
io the Englifh gardens. The former comprifes fix plates in 
each fafciculus, affording figures of fuch plants as, from their 
fize, could not be reprefented properly on a fmaller paper. 
The firft fafciculus was noticed in our 4th vol. N.S. p. 302. 
and we then alfo announced the Spicilegium Botanicum. 
The latter work, which is in fmall folio, is appropriated to 
plants of a more humble ftature ; and there are twelve plates. 
in each fafciculus. 

It is {carcely poflible to conceive greater neatnefs and beauty 
in any work than appear in thefe.. The fcience of the prefi- 
dent of the Linnzan Society, and the pencil of Mr. Sowerby, 
give to them a very fuperior excellence. It does not often 
happen that the profound botanift, and the elegant eye of the 
fuperficial amateur, are both delighted by the fame object :— 
here, however, they meet with great cordiality, 
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Dickfon—Fa/cieulus tertius, 2c. 27 


The plants are.qell chofen for this purpofe. Rarity and 
fplendor unite in: every article ; and, while the €ye is charmed 
with a fine difplay of art, the mind is inftruéted in many® 
curious memoig: fo that the: Doctor feems nearly to have ar- 
rived at that enviable degree.of Horatian excellence, 

Omne tulit punéium, qui mifcuit-utile dulci. cS. 
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Art. VIII. Jacos1 Dickson Pafcicalus tertins, Plantarum Crypte- 
gamicarum Britannia. 4to. 4s. Nicol. 

z duly announced, in the 3d vol. of our New Scrics, 

p. 156. the appearance of the two former fafciculi of this 


work ; and we can aflure our readers that it is continued with 


that true Dillenian acumen and fpitit with which it was begun. 
No lefs than forty-one mufci, and thirty alge, are here intro- 
duced among other articles. ‘hey are either fpecies newly 
difcovered *, or are corrections of former inveterate miftakes. 
It muft bea great fatisfaGtion to the botanift to have fo much 
light thrown on fo difficult a fubje& as the Brith Cryptoga- 
mia. The author, too, muft be not a little gratified at per- 
ceiving in what a light his work is viewed among the learned 
of all countries. We earneftly wifh him health to carry on 
his refearches, and, if poffible, to exhauft a fubje& to which fo 
very few, if any, are equal. 

On a former occafion, we noticed another work of this 
able and induftrious author, (viz.) Collections of dried plants 
named upon the authority of the Linnean Herbarium. The defign 
originally was to give plants gathered indifcriminately from 
all parts of the world. He has very wifely changed his plan, in 
fome degree, and has confined himfelf entirely to Britifh plants. 
Three fafciculi of dried Britith plants are publifhed. They 
abound with cryptogamic fpecies, and particularly with his 
new difcoveries in that clafs. There are not (as indeed there 
cannot be) many copies of fuch a work prepared, fo that thofe 
may think themfelves fortunate who are in the number of his 


fubfcribers. The title of the work is, Hortus Siccus Britan- - 


nicus:—price 12s. 6d. Folio: to be had of the Author, Co- 





* The newly-difcovered fpecies are reprefented on three very neat 
and decently crowded plates; fomewhat in the manner of Dillenius, 
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Ant. 1X! Sermons on various Subjedts, publifhed at the Requeft of the 


Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters in Wakefield. By William 
Turner. 8vo. pp. 454- 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1793. © 
ERHAPS the reafon why the fermons of the Englifh clergy 
have been generally thought deficient in animation and pa- 
thas has not fo much been the natural gravity and phlegm of 
the national charaéter, asthe difcredit into which the pathetic 
ftrain of preaching has fallen, through the vulgar rant, or the 
myftical rhapfody, which many preachers, from an injudicious 
defire of popularity, have adopted. Men of found underftand- 
ings and cultivated tafte have chofen to build their whole repu- 
tation, in pulpit oratory, on the folidity of their conceptions, 
and on the accuracy of their language, rather than to run any 
hazard of being clafled among fanatics and enthufiafts. Ne- 
verthelefS, it muft be acknowleged that promifcuous affemblies 
are more likely to be influenced by warm and affectionate ad- 
dreffes to the heart, than by unimpaffioned difcuffions which 
aim at nothing more than a bare conviction of the underftand- 
ing; and it would imply a fevere reflection on religion itfelf, 
to aflert that its obligations cannot be pathetically enforced on 
the bafis of good fenfe and found reafon. 

Of the pra@ticability of this union, the prefent volume of 
fermons may itfelf afford fufficient proof. ‘lhey are written 
with a glow of piety, and a tendernefs of affection, which 
cannot but lead the reader to entertain the higheft opinion con- 
cerning the goodnefs of the writer’s heart. At the fame time, 
the fyftem on which he grounds his addrefies, and the doctrines 
from which he deduces his earneft and pathetic perfuafions, are 
of the pureft and moft rational kind; while the language in 
which they are conveyed is perfectly eafy and perfpicuous. In 
order to force his way to the hearts of his hearers, he never 
finds it neceflary to dazzle their imagination with myfterious 
dogmata, nor to affault their ears with unintelligible terms. 
He captivates their attention, and wins their affe€tions, by plain 
addrefles on ordinary but important points, which derive their 
chief efficacy from the manifeft fincerity and earneftnefs of the 
{peaker. His topics are: The importance.of good principles to the 
young ; careful attention to the word of God recommended to youth, 
as the bef fecurity againfi moral pollution; Pharach’s queftion to 
Faccb improved, or the wifdom of attention to the progrefs of life; 
A careful attention to the faithful and vigilant difcharge of each 
man’s proper duty and office recommended ; The end of the wicked ; 
The hope of the righteous; The proper improvement of adverfity ; 
The intentton of Providence in the viciffitudes of the prefent flate ; 
The gofpel preached to the poor; The good Samaritan; Ufeful re- 
” fedions 
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Harington’s Schizzo ex Man. 29 


ftions on the hiftory of the rich young man; Inflances of our 
Lord’s filial behaviour to his parents. 

Though thefe fermons (publithed at the requeft of the au- 
thor’s congregation, at the clofe of his paftora) labours, in the 
feventy-eighth year of his age,) are all of the practical kind, it 
appears, from feveral paflages, that the writer is an excellent 
fcripture critic—Of his abilities in this refpe& he has, in- 
deed, long ago, given to the publie. a great varicty of fatisfa&ory 
proofs, by his learned papers publifhed in the three volumes cf 
the Theological Repofitery : fee out Review, vol. liv. p. 740. E 





Art. X. 4 Schizzo on the Genius of Man: in which, among various 
Subjeéts, the Merit of Mr. Thomas Barker, the celebrated youhg 
Painter of Bath, is particularly confidered, and his Pictures re- 
viewed. By the Author.of an Excurfion from Paris to Fontain- 
bleau*. 8vo. pp. 390. .€s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 

Schizzo! why not in plain Englifh a tketch '—Becaufe 
the word is ufed in the fcience of painting, to which the 
work principally relates. This is the reafon afligned by the 
author himfelf ;—and doubtlefs a very good reafon it is, and 
withall a very pleafing proof of the author’s modefty ; for it 
indirectly cautions the reader not to expect a general eflay on 
genius, graye and profound like that of Dr, Gerard, but a 
few light thoughts on the fubjeGt, witha particular reference to 
the writer’s favourite art. If, however, this title fhould not 
be quite approved, the author (Dr. Edward Harington) has» 
in his preface very kindly given his reader the choice of one 
or two more: he may, if hepleafes, callit (though the name 
be of late fomewhat fly-blown,) an olla podrida; or, if he feels 
the author’s predilection for an Italian name, he may chriften 
it a pafficcio; or, in fhort, any thing but a cheatfo, which Dr.. 
H. very fairly maintains it cannot be, becaufe the profits of the 
fale are to be applied to the benefit of the Bath Cafualty 
hofpital —Whatever it may pleafe Dr. Harington, or his 
readers, to call the book, it certainly is a very peculiar medley, 
not unfittingly, and ftill with exemplary modefty, compared by 
the author to * a patched-up garment, compofed of odd old ends 
and patches, like a mantle of many colours bought of a frip- 


pier d’etoffe in the marché des guenilles in Paris.” Or, to vary 


the figure, the work is a garland, made up in honour of a ce- 
lebrated young painter, and feftooned with various elegant de- 
corations. ‘The praifes of this favourite and his performances 
may be termed the body of the work. The epifodes confilt 


* 





® See Rey. Vol, Ixxvi. p. 329. 
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3° Report of Bridewell.ond Besblem Hoppitals, 


of grave. difcourfes, on. certain. ‘: wonderful fuperior fpiritss 


given by the infpiration of heaven -for the commen. good of 
mankind; on the merit of the antient painters; on ‘the cam- 
parative. value of poetry and -paipting ;: gm the, chasacler of 
Alexander ; and on the hiftory and dignity of afles,’ &c.— 
with comic. interludes, in which Allén, the poor old land{cape: 
painter of Bath, is breught forward by way of foil to Mr. 
Barker. A droll lift of portraits is prefented to the Quakers, 
whom the author humoroufly exhorts to encourage painting, 
that they may always have about them a filent congregation ; 
and fundry other odd things are introduced, which, as the au- 


thor properly fays, * may not be difpleafing to fome readers, 


who are not very faftidious.” The.book is certainly not com- 
pofed according to any of the common receipts for book-mak- 
ing : but every man has, perhaps, a right to ufe his pen in 
his own way. Befide, if we were to prefume to correct this ec- 
centric writer, we'might be accufed of ingratitude; for we are 
told in the preface of a numierous tribe of paper makers, 
printers, and reviewers, many of whom ‘huft be ftarved, if no 
other books were ‘printed but fuch ‘as are ‘'rmnonftrous fenfible, 


monftrous ingenious; and monft¥ous learned.’ z 
ale "e Wo 2c s 
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Ant. XI. The Report of the Sche& Committee of Inquiry; appointed 
by a General Court of Governors of the Royal Hofpitals of Bridersell 
and Bethlem, Junnary 10,1792. .4to.. pp-62s Not folds +s ° 

4 Ral tendency of every human inftitution to corruption and 

abufe, and the confequent neceffity of frequently recur- 
ring to its original principles and cofrecting all hurtful ‘devia- 
tions from them, ‘will never'be. denied by any but thofe who 
are interefted in the prefervation: of ‘their defects. Of alt in= 

{titutions,. thofe for eharitable purpofes are perbaps moft liable 


to contract abufes ; for the perfons, for whofe benefit they are 


intended, muft ever want the power to remedy encroachments 
on their privileges; and, if ‘many cafes, the permanent au- 
thority is lodged in thofe very‘hands whence corruptions pro- 


ceed. This circumftatice isfo notorious, that it forms a great 


obftacle to-the eftablifhment' of ‘benevolent and ufeful founda- 
tions by well-difpofed people, who are deterred by the almoft 


certain.forefight of the: future depravation of their plans. It \ 


is therefore not only aparticdlar) “but 4 general, benefit to hu= 
manity, when the manage?é@F: ahy charitable’ inftitution fe- 
rioufly fet themfelves to difcover and remedy its defects ; and 
the public are. much obliged to the promoters of the inquiry 
which has-given rife to the copious and well-drawn Report be- 
fore us. ‘Vhough itwas not printed for the information of the 

, public 
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Report of Bridewell and Bethlem Hofpitals. a5 


blic in general, but only for the direction of the governors 
of the hofpitals in queftion, yet we think it of importance | 
enough to be offered to the notice of our readers. 

The committee begin their report with confidering what 
were the Ppary and proper objects of the charity of Bride- 
well; and they find that arts-mafters and apprentices are not 
even mentioned in the royal grant of Edward VI. but that it 
was given asa ‘* houfe for occupations,” 3. For boys of riper 
years, who were found unapt to learning, and fo inexpert in 
the trades which they had been thought competent to learn, as 
to be unable to get work. 2. For the fore and fick, when 
cured and difcharged from St. Thomas’s, if able to work, that 
they might not wander about as vagabonds, but have fuitable 
employment. 3. For the lewd, the fturdy beggar, and the 
idlein general, who fhould be compelled to labour therein, and 
fo to ferve the commonweal ; and laftly, For prifoners dif- 
charged at the feflions, that they might have occupations, and 
not again become thievesor beggars. 

They farther find that a difcretionary power is granted by 
the charter to alter the rules and regulations as circumftances. 
may require; and they are. fully of opinion that, however 
ufeful arts-mafters and apprentices might have been in the in- 
fancy of ‘thé inftitution, yet, in this advanced period of the 
arts of life; they are an ufelefs and a very objectionable part of 
the charity’; ‘being the caufe of a great expence, for a fpecies 
of inftfu@tion which would be much better carried on out of the 
houfe.” “Fhey, ‘in confequente,” recommend that the numerous 
apartments‘occupied by this clafs fhould in future be employed 
in furnifhing means*of labour to the original objets; among 
whom none: more loudly call for attention than the prifoners 
difcharged at every feffion from the Old- Bailey. 

Another point, which the committee were to examine, was 
the connexion of the hofpital of Bridewell with that of Beth- 
lem ; afid: they anfwer, in the affirmative, the queftion, whe- 
ther the governors are juftifiable in applying the revenues of the 
former to fupply the wants of the latter ? 

Of the eflential defects in the late fyftem of management 
with refpect to the difburfement of the revenues, the following 
paragraph affords a moft glaring proof : 

_ © [tis fufficient here to obferve, that, by one of thofe ftatements *, 
Mt appears that 5957!. 11s. hath been expended on the apprentices, and 
74931. 16s. 4d. in maintaining the vagrants (the only two fuppofed 
Objects of charity of Bridewell) ; whereas it has colt, win rhe /ame 
Period, 19,2541. os. 4d. in falaries, &c. of the officers employed in 
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* Alluding to what isprevioudly itated. 
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the management; befide 63411. 6s. 13d. for their taxes, views of 
eftates, &c. and 32341. 9s. 1d. infealts ; together «gpl eh 15s. 62d. © 
and, what feems equally extraordinary, the further enormous fum~ 


of 17,3321. 19s. 7d. for repairs at. the hofpital of Bridewell alone.’ 
The committee then make their obfervations under differ- 
ent heads, and propofe fuch alterations as fhall improve the 


utility and economy of the hofpitals. The report is concluded ’ 


by an appendix of the ftanding rules and orders of the two 
hofpitals, and abridged tables of receipts and expenditures. 
‘The public, to whom finally all inftitutions of this kind muft 
be confidered as belonging, havea right to expect that the la- 
bour fo ably and faithfully applied by the refpectable gentlemen 
of this committee fhould not be loft: but that the improve- 


ments propofed, and (as we underftand,) adopted, fhould not’ 


be fuffered, either by negle&t or by artifice, to become ineffica- 
cious or obfolete. Ai 





—— 


Art. XII. The Defrine of Universal Comparifon, or General Pro~ 


portion. By James Gleme, Efq. F.R.S. late Lieutenant in the 


Corps of Engineers. 4to. pp. 45- 58. Boards. Robinfons. 


I* a paper prefented to the Royal Society in 1777, and pub- 
lifhed in the 2d part of the 67th volume of the Tranfations, 
the ingenious author fuggefted the generai plan of thofe difqui- 
fitions, concerning the geometrical comparifon of increating 
and decrealing magnitudes, which are purfued in the work now 


before us, apd which have employed much of his attention in. 


thofe intervals of leifure that have occurred amid the various du- 
ties of an active profeffion. ‘The inveftigations which. he pro- 


pofes, and which he has already profecuted with very confider-. 


able fuccefs, are curious and ufeful ; and they are recommended 
to the mathematician by their novelty as well as by their im- 
portance. He has fhewn how geometrical reafoning, founded 
on the doctrine of proportion delivered by Euclid in-his Ele- 
ments, may be extended beyond the narrow limits to which it 
has been commonly reftricted both by antient and modern geo- 
meters. Their attention has been confined to thofe relations of 
magnitudes, which are exprefled by the fimple, duplicate, and tri- 
plicate ratios: but thefe comprehend only a {mall portion of 
that univerfal comparifon to which geometry may be applied. 
‘The author has extended the province of this fcience, and has 
inveftigated a general method of exprefling geometrically any 
combination and variety of ratios that can occur in the compa- 


sifon of magnitudes, In the paper to which we have referred,~ 


he has given, 
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* The demonftration of a general geometrical formula, for find- 
ing and exprefling a magnitude of the fame kind with any two ho- 
mogeneous magnitudes, A and B, which fhall have to B any multi- 
plicate ratio of A to B, ora ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B, Cto D, Eto F, G to H, &c. Suppofing A and B, C and D, E 
and F, Gand H, &c. taken two and two, to be magnitudés of the 
fame, but of any kind ; as alfo of a formula, for finding and expreff- 
ing geometrically a magnitude of the fame kind with any two homo- 
geneous magnitudes A and B, which fhall have to A any multiplicate 
ratio of B to A, or a ratio compounded of the ratiosof Bto A, CtoD, 
Eto F, G toH, &c. Suppofing B and A, Cand D, Eand F, G 
andH, &c. taken two and two, to be magnitudes of the fame, but 
of any kind.’ 


In this publication, the author purfues 

« The geometrical inveftigation of general formulz, for finding 
and expreffing magnitudes of the fame kind with any two homoge- 
neous magnitudes A and B, having to B and A ratios arifing from the 
aneeie of the ratiosof C to D, E to F, G to H, &c. with the 
ratios of A to B and B to A feparately taken, or from the decompo- 
fition of any multiplicate ratio of A to B, with the faid ratios of A to 
B and B to A feparately taken.’ 

Having demonftrated the principles which he aflumes, in a 
manner that does not conveniently admit of either an extract or 
abridgement, the author proceeds to deduce from them a va- 
riety of curious and ufeful theorems, containing expreffions 
which extend equally to geometry and all the ab{traé {ciences 
in general, and which may be confidered as univerfally metrical. 
He obferves that ‘ the binomial theorem which the illuftrious 
Sir Ifaac Newton derived from induction, and by no means 
from geometrical reafoning, is only an arithmetical one; and 
in fhort nothing elfe than a particular cafe of any one of the 
geometrical theorems,’ which he has propofed, ‘ when fuppofed 
to become numerical, or to be referred to 1 or unit, as the ftand- 
ard of comparifon.’ 

That the principles laid down by Mr. Glenie, in this treatife, 
are capable of avery extenfive application will appear from the 
following fummary of the various fubjects to which he propofes 
to direct his attention, and which, we hope, for his own honour 
and for the benefit of {cience, he will have leifure to purfue, viz. 

‘ 1ft, To inveftigate the geometrical principles of what is ufually 
called the doétrine of fluxions, or to deliver a method of reafoning 
geometrically, applicable to every purpofe to which the doétrine of 
aon can be applied, without any confideration of motion or ve- 

ocity. 

‘ aly, To inveftigate the geometrical principles of increments, or 
to deliver a method of reafoning geometrically-on increafe and de- 
creafe, in all the poffibte degrees ot magnitude. 
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© sdly, To inveftigate the geometrical principles of the doétrine of 
the meafures of ratios, or to deliver a method of reafoning geometri- 
cally on the quantities. of, or the various degrees of, magnitude in 
ratios. | | 
« athly, To deliver a method of fumming infinite feries gedmetri- - 
cally. ; 

c sthly, To deliver the geometrical folutions, by methods as ftridtly 
fo as any of thofe made ufe of in Euclid, of a great number of general 
problems fimilar to one’ fubjoined, * which muft lay open a new and 
éxtenfive feld in folid geometry, and tend to unfold the great defide- 
rata’ on that fubject, hitherto fought for in vain both by antient and 


thodern geometers.’ Re-_s 





Art. XIII. The Antecedental Calculus; or, a Geometrical Method’ of 
Reafoning, without any Confideration of Motion or Velocity, applicable 
to every Purpofe to which Flaxions have been or can be applied; with 
the Geometrical Principles of Increments, &c. and the Conftruc- 
tion of fome Problems, -as a few Examples feleéted from an endlefs 
and indefinite Variety of them refpecting Solid Geometry, which 
he has by him in Manvfcript. By James Glenie, Efq. M.A. 
& F.R.S. 4to. pp.18. 28. 6d, Robinfons. 1793. 


Ww? are happy to find that the author of the Doétrine of 
Univerfal Comparifon has not been diverted, by the du- 
ties of his profeffion, from profecuting the plan announced to 
the public in that valuable work; and we hope that no exi- 
gence of military operations will detain him long from the 
peaceful and unmolefted purfuit of difquifitions for which he is 
fo eminently qualified. We have here a very fatisfactory fpe- 
cimen of the ufeful purpofes to which his new doétrine may be. 
applied; and, as much remains to be done in the fame way, we 
deprecate any accident that may prevent his refuming a fubject 
which is capable of farther elucidation and improvement. “Ihe 
author’s method of reafoning is a branch of general geometrical 
proportion, or univerfal comparifon. It is founded on princi 
ples admitted into the very fir elements of geometry, and res 
peatedly ufed by Euclid himfelf ; and as it is derived from an 
examination of the antecedents of ratios, having given confe- 
quents and a given ftandard of comparifon, in the various de- 
grees of augmentation and diminution which they undergo by 
compofition and decompofition, the author (to whom it firft oc« 
curred fo long ago as the year 1774) has denominated it the 
Antecedental] Caiculus. 

‘ As it is purely geometrical, and perfectly feientific, (fays Mr. G.) 
I have fince that time always made ufe of it inftead of the Huxionary and 
differential calculi, which are merely arithmetical. Its principles are 
totally unconneéted with the ideas of motion and time, which, frilly 


‘fpeaking, are foreign to pure geometry and abftraét fcience, though 
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in mixed mathematics and natural philofophy they are equally appli- 
cable to every inveftigation, involving the confideration of either with 
the two numerical methods juft mentioned. And, as many fuch in- 
veftigations require compofitions and decompofitions of ratios extend» 
ing greatly beyond the triplicate and fubtriplicate, this calculus inall 
of them furnifhes every’ expreffion in a itrictly geometrical, form. 
"The ftandards of comparifon in it.may be any magnitudes whatever, 
and are of courfe indefinite and innumerable; and the confequents of 
the ratios compounded or decompounded may be either equal or un- 
equal, homogeneous or heterogeneous. In the fluxionary and diffe- 
rential methods on the other hand, 1 or unit is not only the invariable 
ftandard of comparifon, but alfo the confequent of every ratio com- 


pounded or decompounded.’— : 
‘It appears (continues our author) from the writings of 


that truly great man, Sir Ifaac Newton, that he introduced .into 
geometry the idea of velocity, chiefly with the view of avoiding 
the exceptionable doétrine of indivifibles, and confidered lines, 
furfaces, and folids, as generated by the motions of points, lines, 
and furfaces, inftead of being made up of them, or formed by the ap- 
pofition of infinite numbers of indivifible parts. And in his doétrine 
of prime and ultimate ratios, he has recourfe to the idea of times 
which however there was certainly no neceflity for. And I am per- 
feétly fatisfied, that had this great man difcovered the pofiibility of 
inveltigating a general geometrical method of reafoning, without in- 
troducing the ideas of motion and time, applicable to every purpofe 
to.which his doétrines of fluxions and prime and ultimate ratios can bé 
applied, he would have greatly preferred it; fince time and motion 
have no natural or infeparable conneétion with pure mathematics, 
The fluxionary and differential calculi are only branches of general 
arithmetical proportion, and the expreffions in them are numerical.’ 


The preceding extract will afford the reader a general idea 
of the nature and excellence of the method propofed by the 
author; and none can be unapprized of the extent and utility 
of its application, who advert to the fpecimens that are fub- 
joined to this compendious treatife. We regret that they are 
Mot more numerous. The actual illuftration of the principles 
which he has eftablifhed, and of the formule deduced from 
thefe principles in a greater variety of inftances, pertaining to 
the fummation of feries, the do&trine of increments, the meas 
fures of ratios, and the conftruction of geometrical problems, 
would have been both pleafing and inftructive. This kind of 
amplification, not at all inconfiftent with concifenefs and per- 
fpicuity, in eftablifhing his fundamental doétrine, would ferve 
to intereft the attention even of the mathematician, to exem- 
plify the importance of the new method of reafoning which Mr. 
G. has difcovered, and to render it more popular and more ufeful. 
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: ( 36 ) 
Arr. XIV. Mr. Murphy’s Tranflation of the Works of Tacitus. 
: 


[ Article concluded from Ofober Review, Vol. XII. p. 207-] 
HE author of an Effay on the Principles of Tranflation *, 







. from whofe good tafte there would be few appeals had he 
| omitted his remarks on two of the fimilies in Homer, has 
pointed out a multitude of paflages in which D’Alembert mif- 
é renders the fenfe of Tacitus: nor does the Englith tranflator 





appear to have been wholly unmindful of thefe valuable hints. 
This writer feems, however, to acknowlege a fuperior talent 
a in Rouffeau. We fhall contraft a paragraph or two of his 
? yerfion with the correfponding paflage by Mr. Murphy: 

«« Jecommencerai cet ouvrage par le fecond Confulat de Galba 
& unique de Vinius. Les 720 premieres années de Rome ont eté 


) decrites par divers auteurs avec I’eloquence & la liberté dont elles 
etaient dignes. Mais aprés la bataille d’Actium, qu’il fallut fe don- 

































er un maitre pour avoir la paix, ces grands geénies difparurent. 
L’ignorarce des affaires d’une republique devenue etrangere a fes ci- 
( toyens, le gout effrené de la flatterie, la haine contre les chefs, alte- 

rerent la verité de mile manieres; tout fut loué ou blamé par paf- 


fion, fans egard pour la pofterité : mais en demelant les vues de ces 
ecrivains, on trouvera qu’ils fe font pretés plus volontiers aux traits de 
Venvie & de la fatire qui flatte la malignité par un faux air d’inde- 
pendance, qu’a la baffe adulation qui marque la fervitude & rebute par 
fa lacheté. Quant 4 moi, Galba, Vitellius, Othon ne m’ont fait ni 
bien ni mal: Vefpafien commenga ma fortune, Tite l’2ugmenta, Do- 
mitien l’acheva, j’en conviens; mais un hiftorien qui fe confacre a la 
verité doit parler fans amour & fans haine. Que s’il me refte affez 
dé vie, je referve pour ma vicilleffe la riche & paifible matiere des 
regnes de Nerva & de Trajan; rares & heureux tems ou l’on peut 
penfer librement, & dire ce que l’on penfe! | 
«« J’entreprends une hiftoire pleine de cataftrophes, de combats, de 
feditions, terrible meme durant la paix. Quatre empereurs egorgés, 
trois guerres civiles, plufieurs etrangeres, & la plupart mixtes. Des 
fuccés en Orient, des revers en Occident, des troubles en Illyrie; la 
Gaule ebranlée, |’Angleterre conquife & d’abord abandonnée ; les 
Sarmates & les Sueves commengant a fe montrer ; les Daces illuftrés 
par de mutuelles defaites ; les Parthes joués par un faux Neron, tout 
prets a prendre Jes. armes; l’Italie, aprés les malheurs de tant de 
fiecles, en proie 4 de nouveaux defaitres dans celui-ci; des villes 
ecrasés ou confumées dans les fertiles regions de la Campanie; Rome 
devaitée par le feu, les plus anciens temples brulés, le Capitole meme 
livré aux flammes par les mains des citoyens, le culte profané, des 
aduiteres publics, les mers couvertes d’exilés, les ifles pleines de 
meurtres; des cruau'és plus atroces dans la capitale, ou les biens, le 
rang, la vie privée ou publique, tout etait egalement imputé a crime, 
& ot le plus irremiffible etait la vertu. Les delateurs, non moins 
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odieux par leurs fortunes que par leurs forfaits ; les uns faifaient tro- 
phee du facerdoce & du confulat, depouilles de leurs viétimes, d’au- 
tres tout-puiffans tant au-dedans qu’au dehors, portant par-tout le 
trouble, la haine, & l’effroi: les maitres trahis par leurs efclaves, les 
patrons par leurs affranchis; & pour comble enfin, ceux qui man- 
quaient d’enemis, opprimés par leurs amis memes.”’ 


‘ The zra, from which it is my intention to deduce the followin 
narration, is the fecond confulfhip of Servius Galba, when Titus Vi- 
nius was his colleague in office. Of the antecedent period, including 
afpace of eight hundred and twenty years from the foundation of 
Rome, the hiftory has been compofed by various authors, who, as 
long as they had before them the tranfactions of the Roman people, 
dignified their work with eloquence equal to the fubject, and a fpirit 
of freedom worthy of the old republic. After the battle of AGtium, 
when, to clofe the fcene of civil diltraction, all power and authorit 
were furrendered to a fingle ruler, the hiftoric character Fins 
and genius died by the fame blow that ended public liberty, ‘Truth 
was reduced to the laft gafp, and various circumftances confpired 
againfther. A new conititution took place, undefined, and little un- 
derftood. Men refigned their rights, and lived like aliens in their 
native country. Adulation began to fpread her baneful influence, and 
a rooted hatred of their ambitious matters rankled in the breaft of 
numbers. Between both parties, one paying their court, and. the 
other brooding over public injuries, the care of tranfmitting due in- 
formation to pofterity was utterly loft. It is true, that, againft the 
feductions of the time-ferving writer, you may be upon your guard ; 
but, on the other hand, fpleen and calumny are devoured with a 
greedy ear. Flattery wears a badge of fcrvitude, while malignity 
{peaks the tone of independance, and is therefore well received. 
With regard to the writer of the following work, he can with truth 
aver, that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were neither known to him by 
marks of favour, nor by perfonal injury. ‘The foundation of his for- 
tune was laid by Vefpafian, advanced by Titus, and carried higher by 
Domitian. The faé muft not be diffembled: but the hiftorian who 
enters on his office with a profeffion of integrity, muft not defert the 
caufe of truth.. No charaéter fhould be touched with partiality; one 
fhould be disfigured by paffion, or refentment. Of Nerva and Trajan, 
if my health continues, it is my defign to compofe the hiftory ; it is 
a favourite plan, rich in materials, and every way fafe. I have re- 
ferved it for the evening of my days; a glorious period! in which, 
through the rare felicity of the times, a man may think with freedom, 


and what he thinks he may publifh to the world. 


* The fubjec& now before me prefents a feries of great events, and 
battles fierce and bloody; a portion of time big with inteftine divi- 
fions, and even the intervals of peace deformed with cruelty and hor- 
ror: the whole a tragic volume, difplaying, in fucceffion, four 
princes put to death; three civil wars; with foreign enemies a 
greater number, and, in fome conjunétures, both depending at once ; 
profperity in the Eaft, difafters in the Weft; IMyricum thrown-into 
convulfions ; both the Gauls on the eve of a revolt; Britain con- 


quered, and, in the moment of conqueft, loft again; the Sarmatian, 
D 3 and 
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and the Suevians leagued againft the Romans; the Dacian name en-’ 


nobled by alternate victory and defeat ; and, finally, thé Parthians’ 
taking the field under the banners of a pretended Nero. In the 
courfe of the work, we fhall fee Italy overwhelmed with calamities > 
new wounds infliéted, and the old, which time had cloi.d, opened 
again, and bleeding afreh ; cities facked by the enemy, or fwallowed 
up by earthquakes, and the fertile country of Campania made a 


fcene of defolation; Rome laid wafte by fire; her ancient and moft 


venerable temples fmoaking on the ground; the capitol wrapt in’ 
flames by the hands of frantic citizens ; the holy ceremonies of reli- 
gion violated; adultery reigning without controul; the adjacent 
iflands filled with exiles ; rocks and defert places flained with clandef- 
tine murder, and Rome itfelf a theatre of horror; where nobility of 
defcent, and fplendour of fortune, marked men out for deftruétion ; 
where the vigour of mind that aimed at civil dignities, and the mo- 
defty that declined them, were offences without diftinétion ; where 
virtue was acrime that led to certain ruin; where the guilt of in- 
formers, and the wages of their iniquity, were alike deteftable; where. 
the facerdotal order, the confular dignity, the government of pro- 
vincés, and even the cabinet of the prince, were feized by that ex- 
ecrable race, as their lawful prey ; where nothing was facred, nothing 
fafe from the hand of rapacity ; where flaves were fuborned, or, by 
their own malevolence, excited againft their mafters; where freed- 
men betrayed their patrons; and he, who had lived without an ene- 
my, died by the treachery of a friend.’ in 


This 1ft book narrates the rife of Otho, who was tempted, by 
the predictions of a Spanifh foothfayer, to afpire to the empire, 
even by the moft criminal means. The circumftances of his 
elevation (which afforded to Corneille the fubject of a tragedy 
very inferior to Macbeth,) are in nothing more remarkable 
than in the many proofs which they furnifh of the pofthumous 
popularity of Nero,—The dangerous confequences of quarter- 
ing foldiery in a metropolis are well detailed by the inftruCtive 
hiftorian: (Book IT. Vol. 111.) , 


¢ The multitude of foldiers was fo enormous, that the camp over- 
flowed, and poured the redundant numbers into the city ; a wild dif. 
orderly band, who fixed their ftation in the pyblic porticoes, and even 
in the temples. The men wandered about the ftrects of Rome, fo 
utterly carelefs, that they forgot where they were quartered. Hav- 
ing no regular place of rendezvous, and performing no kind of duty, 
they gave themfelves up to the diflolute manners of the city, and.the 
practice of vices too foul to be named. In this courfe of life, thet 
bodily ftrength decayed ; the vigour of their minds was funk in floth, 
and their health entirely neglected, They chofe for their abode the 
moft vile and infamous places in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, 
where they contracted difeafes, till an epidemic diftemper began to 
rage amongft them. A dreadful mortality followed. The Gauls 
and Germans fuffered moft by their own imprudence. Infected with 
diforders, inflamed with fevers, and being naturally impatient of heat, 
they plunged into the Tiber, which unluckily was near at hand, and 
toak. 
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took delight in cooling their limbs, which proyed a remedy as bad as 
the difeaie. The confufion, introduced ‘by another circumftance; 
proved the bane of the army. Jt was thought advifable to raife fix- 
teen cohorts for the prxtorian camp, and-four for the.city, each,to 
confit of a thoufand men. This meafure, by cabals among the fol- 
diers, and the jealoufy fubfifting between the two. commanding offi~ 
cers, was the ruin of all difcipline. Valens arrogated to himfelf the 
chief direétion of the bufinefs. He had relieved Cecina and his ar- 
my, and on that account claimed pre-eminence. The Vitellian party 
had certainly gained no advantage over the enemy, till the arrival of 
Valens gave life and vigour to the caufe. If the flownefs of his march 
was at firit liable to cenfure, the viétery that followed made ample 
atonement, and redeemed the character of the general. The fol- 
diers from the Lower Germany were to a man devoted to his intereft, 
It -was upon: this occafion, according to the general opinion, that 
Cecina. firit»began to meditate the treachery, which he ‘afrerwards 
carried into execution.’ , 
The affé@ing account of the proceffion of Vitellius,. when 
going to abdicate his authority, -will naturally recall to. the 
reader’s mind the melancholy return from Varennes of a late 
ill-fated monarch, not very diffimilar either in character or 


fortune : 

‘ Virellius was deaf to every manly fentiment. An obftinate re- 
fiftance might render the conqueror inexorable to his. wife and chil- 
dren, and that confideration overpowered him with grief and tender- 
nefs. . His mother was now:no more, Worn out with age, fhe died 
a few days before, happy not to behold the downfal of her family. 
From the elevation of her fon the derived nothing, except the anx- 
iety that preyed upon her fpirits, and the fame of a blamelefs cha- 
racter. On the fifteenth before the calends of January, the de- 
fection of the legions and cohorts, that furrendered at Narnia, reached 
the ears of Vitellius. On receipt of that difmal intelligence, he went 
forth from his palace in mourning apparel, furrounded by his family 
in deep affliction. “His infant fon‘was carried in a {mall litter, with 
all the appearance of a funeral ceremony. .'The populace followed in 
crowds, with unavailing fhouts, and flattery out of feafon, The fol- 
diers marched in fullen filence.’ : 

That period of confufion and maflacre at Rome, which fuc- 
ceeded the retreat of Vitellius, is chiefly remarkable for the 
exertions of Helvidius Prifcus ; who better deferves to be called 
the laft of the Romans, than thofe /atrones et parricide who pof- 
fefs the title. _Heendeavoured to infpire the fenate with a body- 
fpirit, and to induce them, by a refumption of their forgotten 
authority, to attempt a controul of the increafing national dif- 
orders :—but from men enervated by opulence and habitual 
fervility, as were then the patrician families, nothing could be 
obtained, nor even-expected. 

The fifth book contains the well-known accoynt of the ori- 
gin of the Jewih nation; —- fo widely differs from that of 
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the facred books, and of Jofephus, as to occafion Tertullian’s 
calling our hiftorian homo mendactorum loquaciffimus, and as 
really to weaken his authority in remote and antiquarian fub- 
jects. This book of the hiftory being incomplete, it has received 
from the hand of Mr. Murphy an appendix, chiefly compiled 
from Jofephus, but lefs fuccefsfully executed than the others. 
The author talks of prodigies with apparent credulity. He 
even takes part with the Romans againft the Jews, feems to 
blame the courageous ftruggle of the latter for independence, 
(a virtuous ftruggle, repeated under Aurelian, with the like 
unfortunate refult, by the Palmyrenes,) and to confider the 
brutal deftru€tion of their city, whofe original crime was the 
refufal to worfhip Caligula in the temple of Jehovah, as jufti- 
fiable-—How feldom do we fee liberty and vistue a match for 
tyrannic power and its adherents ! 

The fourth volume opens with the differtation on the man- 
ners’ of the Germans; and, from the peculiarly copious and 
elaborate annotation which Mr. Murphy has beftowed on 
it, as well as from the general tenor of his commenda- 
tion, he appears to attribute to this compofition as high 
a value in refpect of ethical and geographical precifion, 
as it poflefles in regard to novelty of matter and brilliancy 
of execution. . Doubts may be fuggefted of its full autho- 
rity. ‘There muft have been, in the age of Tacitus, four 
bodies of people fettled in Germany, neither allied in language, 
religion, nor cuftoms. In the fouth-weft, many Gallic tribes ; 
in the north-weft, a remnant of the vaft Cimbric nation, of 
whom probably were the Belgz, and even the Batavi; in the 
north-eaft, Vandals, Fins, Lithuanians, and other Slavonian 
nations ; in the reft of the country, the innumerable Gothic 
tribes. The Gauls are noticed by Tacitus with proper difcri- 
mination ; of the Slavenians, he knows and fays little: but 
the other two nations are defcribed as one. To their manners 
is attributed an identity, not only in thefe features which, from 
Lahontan and Charlevoix, we know to be alfo common to the 
favages of Canada, but even in fuch peculiarities as arife from 
a degree of religious and civil culture. Thus, in the 3d fec- 
tion, we hear of bards ; in the 6th, of religious interdiét ; in 
the 7th, of the great fway of the priefthood, and of the criminal 
jurifdiGtion of the ecclefiaftical power ; in the roth, of a cere~ 
mony analogous to flicing the mifletoe, &c. ; peculiarities ufu- 
ally appropriated to Cimbric nations :—whereas, in the 4th fec- 
tion, we meet with the red hair and blue eyes; in the 6th, 
with the divifion into hundreds; in the 41th, with the reckon- 
ing by nights; in the 12th, with the affeffors or trial by jury, 
and the criminal jurifdiction of the civil power; in the 18th, 
with the fanctity of matrimony ; in the 23d, with malt-liquor, 
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&c. which are confidered as charaéteriftic of the Goths. From 
the worfhip of Tuifto, Mannus, Herthus, (probably the fun, 
moon, and earth,) fcarcely any thing can be inferred: even 
the Incas of Peru acknowleged thefe for anceftors. The local 
knowlege of Tacitus is likewife queftionable ; modern com- 
mentators being nearly agreed that the authority of Pliny, his 
learned predeceflor, in all geographical points, is much more 
ftrongly corroborated by external teftimony. Thefe topics 
have jately been much agitated, but have received no elucida- 
tion from the notes of Mr. Murphy, which appear to us fome- 
what °* bebind-hand’’ in point of information. Mr. M. places 
great reliance on the Northern Antiquities, —certainly a very cu- 
rious book, but which contains only the more modern Edda. 
To feek for information in that work concerning the religion 
of the Germans during the age of Tacitus, is like fearching for 
primitive chriftianity in the Golden Legend.—In the note .to 
the 43d fection, Mr. Murphy fan@ions, in fome meafure, the 
opinion of Keyfler that the brothers 4/cis, worfhipped by the 
Naharvalians, were the J/fs or Elves. Surely there is more 
probability in the other opinion, that they were the fun and 
moon; which, it may be inferred from the older Edda, were 
praifed in hymns by the name A/fir. (See Alv. 16.6.) | Ie 
were an endlefs tafk to go through the feveral mythological 
and topographical objections to which different paflages are 
liable. 

The Life of Agricola is a model of folemn biography, which 
has long been familiar among us: it wants theintereft of Plu- 
tarch’s familiar details, but is, to a hero, the more agreeable 
way of being defcribed. This piece again is annotated ‘rather 
copioufly than completely. 

The Dialogue concerning Oratory concludes the colle€tion. 
However interefting, it is remarkable for a dilatation of thought 
which is not at all apparent in any other works of Tacitus. 
The {cope of the piece may be illuftrated by extracting a fhort 
paragraph: 

« Need I obferve to you, that in all I have faid, J have not been 
{peaking of that temperate faculty which delights in quiet times, fup- 
ported by its own integrity, and the virtues of moderation? 1 {peak 
of popular eloquence, the genuine offspring of that licentioufnefs, to 
which fools and ill-defigning men have given the name of liberty: I 
fpeak of bold and turbulent oratory, that inflamer of the people, and 
conftant companion of fedition ; that fierce incendiary, that knows 
no compliance, and fcorns to temporiie; bufy, rath, and arrogant, 
but in quiet and well-regulated governments utterly unknown. Who 
ever heard of an orator at Crete or Lacedzmon? Jn thofe ftates a 
fyftem of rigorous difcipline was eftablifhed by the firft principles of 
the conftitution. Macedcnian and Perfian eloquence are equally un- 

own. 
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known. ‘The fame may be faid of every country, where the plan ef 
government was fixed and uniform. 

‘* At Rhodes, indeed, and alfo at Athens, orators exifted without 
number, and the reafon is, in thofe communities the people dire&ed 
every thing; a giddy multitude governed, and, to fay the truth, all 
things were in the power of all. Jn like manner, while Rome was 
engaged in one perpetual ftene of contention; while parties, fact 
tions, and internal divifions convulfed the Rate ;. no peace'in the fo- 
sum, m the fenate no union of fentiment ; while the tribunals of juf- 
tice ated without moderation; while the magiflrates.knew no bounds; 
and..yo man-paid refpect to eminent merit ; in. {uch times it mutt be 
acknowleged that Rome produced a race of noble orators ; as in the 
wild uncultivated field the richeft vegetables will often fhoot up, and 
flourifh with uncommon vigour. And yet it is fair to afk, could alf 
tie’ eloquence oF the Gracchi atone for thé laws which they impofed 
on their country? ‘Could the fame; which Cicero obtained by his 
eloquence, compenfate forthe tragic end to which it brought him ?? 


~“Mr. M.’s commentary contains many interefting particulars of 
the Roman fchool of oratory :—by way of {pecimen, we {hall 
infert the note concerning Seneca, as it attacks a fault with 
refpedt to tafte, which is fpreadingin England. = 


_ § This charge (of affz@atian) againft Seneca is by no. means new, 
Auineiltan was his contemporary ; he faw, and ;heard the man, and, 
an lefs than twenty years after his death, pronounced judgment againft 
him. Inthe conclufion of the firft chapter of his tenth book, after 
having given an account of the Greek and Roman authors, he fays, 
he referved Seneca for the lait place, becaufe, having always endea- 
voured to counteract the influence of a bad tafte, he was fuppofed to 
be influenced by motives of perfonal enmity. But the eafe was other- 
wife. He faw that Seneca was the favourite of the times, and; té 
check:the torrent that threatened the ruin of all true eloquence, he 
exerted his beft efforts to diffufe a founder.judgment. He did not 
with that Seneca fhould be laid afide; but he could not, in filence, 
fee him preferred to the writers of the Auguftan age, whom that 
writer endeavoured to depreciate, confcious that, having chofen a 
different ftyle, he could not hope to pleafe the tafte of thofe who 
were charmed with the-authors of a former day. Bat Seneca was 
' ftill in fafhion ; his partifans continued to admire, though it cannot 
be faid that they imitated him. He fell fhort of the ancients, and 
they were ftill more beneath their model. Since they were content 
to capy, it were to be wifhed that they had been able to vie with him. 
He pleafed by his defeéts, and the herd of imitators chofe the worft. 
They acquired a vicious manner, and flattered themfelves that they 
refembled their mafter. But the truth is, they difgraced him. Se- 
neca, it muft be allowed, had many. great and excellent qualities; a 
lively imagination ; vaft erudition, and extenfive knowledge. He 
frequently employed others to make refearches for him, and was 
‘often deceived. He embraced all fubjetts; in his philofophy, not 
always profound, but a keen cenfor of the manners, and on mo- 
val fubjects truly admirable. He has brilliant paflages, and beautiful 

fentiments 3 
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fentiments ; bit the expreffion is in a falfe tafte, the more dangerous, 
as he abounds with delightful vices. You would have wilhed, that hd 
had written with hisown imagination, and the judgment of others, 
To fum up his charaéter: had he known how to rate little things’ 


had he been above thé petty ambition of wee, had he not 
y. 


been fond of himfelf; had he not weakened his force by minute and 

dazzling féntences, he would have gaitied, not'the admiration of boys, 

but the fuffrage of the judicious. At prefent, He may be read witht 

fafety by thofe, wha have made acquaintance with better models. 

His works afford the faireft opportunity of diftinguifhing the beauties 

of fine writing from their oppofite vices. He has’ much to be ap- 
proved; and even admired : but a juft feletion is neceflary, and it 
is to be regretted that he did not choofe for himfelf. Such was thé 
judgment of Quintilian: the learned reader will, perhaps, be glad 
to have the whole paffage in the author’s words, rather than ‘be re- 
ferred to another book.’ Ex indujirid Senecam, in otini gentre éloguén= 

lia verfatum, diftuli, propter vagatels Salfo de mé opinionem, qua dams 
mare tum, et invifum quoque habere. fum credituse Quod accidit mibi, 
dum corruptum, et omnibus vitiis frafum dicendi genus revocare ad feveri- 
ora judicia conténdo. Tum auttm folusbic feré in manibas adolefcentiuin 
fuit. Quem non equidem omnino conabar excutere, fed potioribus praferri 
non fintbam, quos.ille non déftiterat incefere, cum, diverfi iti cénfcius ge- 
neris, placere fe in dicendo poffe iis quibus illi placerent, diffideret. Ama; 

bant autem eutt magis, quam imitabantur ; tantumque 4b illo defliebant, 
quantum ille ab antiquis defcenderat. Foret enim optandum, pares, dut 

Jaltem proximos, illi viro feri. Sed placebat propter fola vitia, et ad tm 
Je quifque dirizebat effingenda, qua poterat. Deindé cum fe jaaret eodem 
modo diceré, Senecam infamabat. Cujus &F multe alioqui et magna vire 
tutes fuerunt ; ingenium facile et copiofum ; plurimum fludii; et multarunm 
rerum cognitio, in qua tamen aliquando ab iis, quibus inguirenda quedam 
mandabat, deceptus ef. Traavit etiam omuem feré ftudiorum materiam ; 
in philofophiad parum diligens, egregius tamen vitiorum infe@ator. Multa 
in eo clareque Jententia ; multa etiam morum gratia legénda; fed in elo- 
quendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo perniciofiffima, quod abundat dulcibus 

vitiis. elles eum fuo ingenio dixiffe, alieno judicio. Nam fi aliqua cone 
tempfiffet; fi parum concupiffet, fi non omnia fua amaffet ; fi rerum pondera 
minutiffimis fententiis non fregiffet, confenfu potius eruditorum, quam puere 
orum amore comprobaretur. Verium fic quoque jam robiflis, et feveriore 
genere fatis firmatis, legendus, vel ideo, quod exercere poteft utrimque judi= 
cium. Multa enim (ut dixi) probanda in eo, multa etiam admiranda 

Junt ; eligere modo cure fit, quod utinam ipfe fecifet: Quintil. lib. x. 
cap.4. From this it is evident, that Seneca, even in the meridian 
of his fame and power, was confidered as the grand corruptor of elo= 
quence. The charge is, therefore, renewed in this Dialogue, with 

dtrit propriety. Rollin, who had nourifhed his mind with ancient 
literature, and was, in his time, the Quintilian of France, has giveh 
the fame opinion of Seneca, who, he fays, knew how to play the criti¢e 

on the works of others, and to condemn the ftrained metaphor, the 

forced conceit, the tinfel fentence, and all the blemifhes of a corrupt 

ftyle, without defiring to weed them out of his.owh productions. In 

a letter to his friend, Seneca admits a general depravity of tafte, and 
with 
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with great acutenefs, and, indeed, elegance, traces it to its fource, 
to the luxury and effeminate manners of the age: he compares the 
florid orators of his time to a fet of young fops, well powdered and 
perfumed, juft iffuing from their toilette: Barba et coma nitidos, de 
capfulé totes; he adds, that fuch affected finery is not the true orna- 
ment of a man. Non ef ornamentum virile, concinnitas. And yet, 
fays Rollin, he did not know that he was fitting to himfelf for the 
picture. He aimed for ever at fomething new, far fetched, inge- 
nious, and pointed. He preferred wit to truth and dignified fim- 
plicity. ‘The marvellous was with him better than the natural; and 

e chofe to furprife and dazzle, rather than merit the approbation of 
fober judgment. His talents placed him at the head of the fathion, 
and with thofe enchanting vices which Quintilian afcribes to him, he 
was, no doubt, the perfon who contributed moft to the corruption of 
tafte and eloquence. See Rollin’s Belles Lettres, vol. i. fur le Gout. 
Another eminent critic, L. Aspe Gepoyn, who has given an eles 
gant tranflation of Quintilian, has, in the preface to that work, en- 
tered fully into the queftion concerning the decline of eloquence. He 
admits that Seneca did great mifchief, but‘he takes the matter u 
much higher. He traces it to Ovip, and imputes the tafte for wit 
and fpurious ornament, which prevailed under the emperors, to the 
falfe, but feducing charms of that celebrated poet. Ovid was, un- 
doubtedly, the greateft wit of his time ; but his wit knew ne bounds. 
His fault was exuberance. Nefcivit quod bene cefit relinquere, fays 
Seneca, who had himfelf the fame defeét. Whatever is Ovid’s fub- 
ject, the redundance of a copious fancy ftill appears. Does he be- 
wail his own misfortunes? he feems to think that, unlefs he is witty, 
he cannot be an object of compaffion. Does he write letters to and 
from difappointed lovers? the greateft part flows from fancy, and 
little from the heart. He gives us the brilliant for the pathetic. 
With thefe faults, Ovid had fuch enchanting graces, that his ftyle 
and manner infe&ted every branch of literature. The tribe of imi- 
tators had not the genius of their mafter; but, being determined to 
fhine in fpite of nature, they ruined all true tafte and eloquence. 
This is the natural progrefs of imitation, and Seneca was well aware 
of it. He tells us that the faults and blemifhes of a corrupt ftyle are 
ever introduced by fome fuperior genius, who has rifen to eminence 
in bad writing: his admirers imitate a vicious manner, and thus a 
falfe tafte goes round from one to another, Hef vitia unus aliquis in- 
ducit, fub quo tune eloquentia eft: cateri imitantur; et alter alteri tra- 
dunt. Epift. 114. Seneca, however, did not know that he was de- 
{cribing himfelf. Tacitus fays, he had a genius fuited to the tafte of 
the age. Ingenium amanum et temporis ejus auribus accommodatum. 
He adopted the faults of Ovid, and was able to propagate them. 
For thefe reafons, the Abbé Gedoyn is of opinion, that Ovid began 
the mifchief, and Seneca laid the axe to the root of the tree. It is 
Certain that, during the remaining period of the empire, true elo- 
quence never revived.’ 


On the whole, we think that Mr. Murphy has depofited a 


very valuable offering on the altar of public inftruflion; the 
- produce, 
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produce, no doubt, of many years of induftry. Paflages may 
be found which will feem-to have been rendered indolently or 
verbofely : but who can Jong and inceflantly labour with un- 
varying zeal, and with unremitting ardour of attention ? Tay 





Art..XV. Sketches of the Origin, Progrefs, and Effects of Mufic, 
with an Account of the antient Bards and Minftrels. IJlluftrated 
with various Hiftorical Facts, interefting Anecdotes, and Poetical 
Quotations. By the Rev. Richard Eaftcott, of Exeter. 8vo. 
pp- 277. §s- Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


HIS entertaining compilation feems to be the work of an 
enthufiaftic admirer not only of the art of mufic but alfo 
of its profeflors. The author’s candour, and difpofition to be 
pleafed, are very uncommon : fince there are more mufical, per- 
haps, than religious fects, and there are very few writers on 
the art who do not manifeftly lean toward a favourite and ex- 
clufive ftyle of compofition and performance: but this gentle- 
man fteers clear of all fidling quarrels and mufical factions, 
feeking and relating nothing which does not refle& honour on 
his favourite art and its votaries. 
In the preface, we are told that, 
¢ The author of the following Sketches has availed himfelf of thofe 
common fources of information which lie open to every reader. For 


_ many years he has been in the habit of mixing with mufical people, 


both profeffors and amateurs, and has attended the moft celebrated mu- 
fical feftivals in London and other large cities: thefe opportunities fur- 
nifhed him with much information, and the reflections which naturally 
fucceeded, excited in him a ftrong defire to fearch into the origin, 
progrefs, and effects, of an art which appears to command the paf- 
fions in an eminent degree, and to communicate fo much delight to 


mankind.’ 
Mr. E. feems to be as well acquainted with the prefent ftate of 
mufic, particularly in this country, as he is feduloufly defirous 


of doing juftice to the abilities and talents of living diftinguifhed 


profeffors. 
Having liberally availed himfelf of Dr. Burney’s refearches 


relative to the hiftory, progrefs, and effects, of antient mufic 
in thofe parts of the world which were firft civilized, he has 
given, in a note, at the end of the preface, a very juft eloge on 
that celebrated mufical hiftorian. 
Chap. I. treats of the flate of mufic among the Egyptians, He- 
brews, Greeks, Romans, Se. with fome curfory remarks on 
ether arts and fciences. 
What the author here cites from Goguet’s Origin of Law, 
concerning the Phyficians of antient Egypt, is fo curious and | 
little known, that we fhall prefent it to our_readers ; 


all 
. . 
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‘ It was their cuftom to expofe the fick'to pyblic view; that fuck 
perfons as pafled by, ifthey had-been afflicted with the like diforders 
and had found out remedies by which they had effected their cures, or 
obtained eafe, might give their advice. ‘This was the practice in the 
moft early times*. The Egyptians, after they had invented Sierogly- 
phicks, obliged thofe who-had-been attacked with any diftemper, to 
reprefent how, and by what means they had been cured... Thefe 
memoirs were placed in their temples, and every one had a right to 
confult them ; afterwards, when the number.of receipts were increafed, 
they caufed them to be pat in order, and charged particular perfons 
with the care of them, who ftudied their different compofitions, and their 
virtues, and were in procefs of time confulted on critical occafions. 
This feems to be the origin of the profeffion of a phyfician. We are 
told there has been no country, where phyficians were fo numerous 
as in Egypt, which is.eafily accounted for when we know that every 
diforder, had jts particular, phyfician : . the Egyptians thought that the 
life and ftudy of one man, was not fufficient to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge in the different, parts of a fcience fo extenfive, and therefore 
they obliged each profeffor to make one diforder his entire ftudy. 
The Egyptians ufed likewife every means to prevent diftempers, and 
‘regularly approptiated three fucceflive days in every month for taking 
medicine, though in perfect health. Every thing concerning medicine 
was entered in certain facred books, and the phylicians were obliged to 
conform exaétly to certain precepts therein contained, not being per- 
mitted to make’ the Jeaft change. If they could not reftore the -pa- 
tient by following the method enjoined, they were by no means an- 
fwerable for the event; butif they ufed any.other means, and the pa- 
tient happened to die, they were punifhed with death +.’ 

Mr. Eaftcott has related the moft remarkable inftances that 
‘have been found in ancient authors, concerning the miracu- 

‘Tous power attributed to mufic. 

We have next the opinions of phyficians, philofophers, and bif- 
torians, on the medicinal power of mufic. Its effeé?s on the ner’ 
vous fyftem are illuftrated rather by its baleful influence than 
by its healing power: to one it occafioned a convulfion in his 
jaw ; to another, a fincope or fainting fit;, and it was the death 
of a third! | 

In the chapter .on the power of mufic over animals, befide the 
well-known book- ftories, feveral are inferted which feem to make 
their firft public appearance ; particularly that of a hare, the 
moft timid of all animals; which, having the good tafte and 
fagacity to diftinguifh between the hofannahs of finging boys, 
and the Canine chorus of her natural foes, was attracted by an 
anthem, in the following manner : 





« * There.ismo mention made of phyficians before the days of Mo- 
‘fes: Mofes fays, that Jacob being dead, Jofeph commanded the phy-+ 
ficians to embalm‘the body of his father. Genefis, chap. 50.’ 
* ¢ See Goguet’s Origin of Laws; vol. ii. p. 241.’ 
‘Ona 
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© On a Sunday evening, five chorifters were walling on the banks 
of the river Merfey in Chefhire; after fome time, they fat down on the 
grafs, and began to fing an anthem. The field in which they fat, was 
terminated at one extremity by a wood, out of which, as they were 
finging, they obfeved a hare to pafs with great {wiftnefs towards the 
place where they were fitting, and to flop at about twenty yards dif. 
tance from them. She appeared highly delighted with the mufic, of- 
ten turning up the fide of her head to liften with more facility. ‘This 
uncommon appearance engaged their attention, and being defirous to 
know whether the creature paid them the vifit to partake of the mu- 
fic, they finifhed the piece, and fat ftill without fpeaking to each other. 
As foon as the harmonious found was over, the hare returned *flowly 
towards the wood; when fhehad reached nearly the-end of the'field 
they began the fame piece again, at which the hare ftopt, turned 
about, and came fwifily back again, to about the fame diftance as 
before; where fhe feemed to liften with rapture and delight, till they 
had finifhed the anthem, when fhe returned .again by a flow, pace up 
the field and entered the wood.’ 

The title of the-chapter on the power of mufic over infants 
might well have been reverfed ; as it more properly treats of 
the power of infants over mufic: the inftances given, being 
proofs of their having early vanquifhed thole, difficulties which 
{fo often difcomfit grown gentlemen. etsy 

We wifh that our author had been better acquainted with 
the merit of Dubourg, mentioned at p.92, who was not only 
compofer to his Majefty in Ireland, and afterward leader of 
his band in England, ~but the greateft performer on the violin 
that either of thefe iflands had then produced. If Dr.Arnold, 
one of the prefent worthy organifts and compofers of the 
Chapel Royal, were to be called one Arnold, it would not fure 
prize and offend mufical people mote than Mr. Eaftcott’s 
contemptuous manner of announcing our celebrated Coryphzus 
by the obfcure and almoft ignominious title of one Dubourg. 

This chapter is followed by a difcuffion of the queftion how 
far mufic is an imitative art. This is one of thofe difputatious 
contentions which a warm imagination on one fide, and obtufe 
organs and obftinacy on the other, will probably render as 
durable as the art itfelf. 

The author next gives .us quotations from Shakfpeare, and 
other antient and modern poets, ‘ for the purpofe of explaining 
the CHARACTER of an antient bard.’ 

In the fubfequent chapter, we have: beautiful quotations from 
the moft eminent poets ‘ on the imaginary mufic of the {pheres.’ 

~ Chap. X. ‘ Of the opinions of great and learned men, ré[pefting 
tnufie. ’ Their attachment to it. ‘The Royal mufical academy when 
Sirf eftablifoed.: Degrees. when forft-confirmed. Prafefforfhips iz 
the Univer fities of Oxford and Cambridge, by whom founded, ec.’ 
This 
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This. chapter, which is chiefly Dr. Burney epitomized, will 
entertain thofe readers who have not feen the Prototype. 

Mr. Eaftcott afterward pleads the caufe of his favourite 
amufement with force and energy, when {peaking of the utility of 
mufic,. and of the neceffity of a tafte for the pohte arts to complete 
the chara€ter of a gentleman: in fupport of which premifes, he 
cites the * obfervations of eminent writers,’ and gives his own 
opinion * on the prefent flate of mufic, as connedted with poetry, 
and in its feparate ftate.’ 

We agree with the author entirely in denouncing the pre- 
fent rage for rapid execution. It never could do more than 
furprize ; and, that fenfation over, it frequently becomes dif- 

ufting. 

: The reflections on muj/ical affeétation, and on the ufe and abufe 
of church mufic, are, in general, juft and well founded: but 
the reform propofed by the author, of reducing all choral mufic 
to plain counterpoint in the manner of parochial pfalmody, would 
rob the church of fo many venerable and ingenious compofitions 
in fugue and imitation, that we feem more inclined to bear 
with a little confufion in the delivery of the words, than to part 
with thefe elaborate Gothic productions, fo correfpondent with 
the place of performance. . The condemnation of fugue tunes, 
as the author inelegantly calls them, is a direct cenfure not 
only of many of Marcello’s pfalms, but of the beft of Handel’s 
grand and fublime oratorio chorufes. In point of propriety, we 
greatly prefer inftrumental ta vocal fugues : but, in the church, 
where every individual furmfhed with a prayer-book may read 
what is finging, the evil, arifing from the words being ren- 
dered unintelligible by the texture of the mufic, feems more 
imaginary than real. 

In the conclufion of the work, the author has colle&ed to a 
point the juft praifes which have been beftowed on the ufeful 
and-moral purpotes to which mufic has been applied during the 
prefent century, in this country, in fupport of charitable infti- 
tutions. 

Mr. E. has given four {upplementary chapters to this volume. 
In the firft, after {peaking of the mujfical. inftruments provided by 
Solomon for the dedication of the Temple, he trie’, with great zeal 
and fome ingenuity, to reconcile to poffibility the affertion’ of 
Jofephus ; who tells us that this mighty Prince made “ twe 
hundred thoufand trumpets!—belides four hundred thoufand 
(other) mujfical inflruments, as harps, pfalteries, and the like, 
which were made of a mixed metal betwixt gold and filver !”’ 

In the fecond chapter of the f{upplement, we have a very recent 
account of the prefent fate of mufic in Holland, the Auftrian Ne- 

oo ' therlands, 
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herlands, Germany, Italy, &c, in a letter from a friend of the 


Axuthor, dated Nov..1792: but in thefe obfervations we do nct€ 


find a fingle circumftance of importance which we had not be- 
fore read in Dr, Burney’s mufical tours through the fame 
countries, fome twenty years ago.. Mr. Eaftcott, indeed, in 
a note, pleads the caufe of the poor choirmen of our country 
cathedrals with great humanity and force: who, while the 
church lands have increafed in value, in proportion to the 
prices of provifions and other neceflaries of life, have had no 
augmentation of their falaries fince their firdt inftitution. 

Chapter 3 gives a * fhort account of the ftate of mufic 
among the Ruffians, Swedes, the Indians of North America, 
and the inhabitants of the newly difcovered iflands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean.’ The materials for this chapter, beiig extracted 
from more recent publications than thofe employed in the for- 
mer part of the work, will confequently afford the reader amufe- 
ment in proportion to their novelty. 

Chapter 4 of the fupplement relates to the queftion, whe- 
ther the antients underftood counterpoint, or mufic in different 
parts. Dr. Burney gave it as his opinion, in his differtation on 
the mufic of the antients, that harmony, fuch as that of modern 
times, was wholly unknown to antiquity; and fubfequent 
writers feem unanimoufly to accede to that conclufion. 

We have ftill fome addenda to this work, under the title of 
fragments; the moft curious of whieh as the account of im- 
provements and new powers added to. the organ, by the 4bé 
Vogler sand more and more laff words, in a conclufion of the 
fupplement, and additional notes to feveral of the chapters. 

Real lovers of mufic will be much entertained, and, if young, 
inftructed in the hiftory of the art, by thefe Sketches. The 
author fays, in his preface, very modeftly, 

‘ If they fhould lead the way to farther enquiries, if they fhould 
induce the juvenile reader to perufe works of real charaGer and known 
refpefability, his end will be fully anfwered. One principal reafon of 
the author’s for wifhing to comprefs his matter as much as poffible, 
is, that thofe young /adies, who receive their education at publit academies, 
may have an opportunity of being flightly acquainted with the hiftory 
of an-art, in which many of them fpend a confiderable part of their 
time in endeavouring to excel; and as voluminous difquifitions on 
particular fciences cannot poflibly be included within the circle of 
female education, he thinks this ¢/ay may be introduced to their ac- 
quaintance as a /chool-book, and occupy fome little part of the time al- 
lotted for general ftudy.’ : 

Such readers, at leaft, will be much pleafed with the nume- 
rous and well-felected paflages which are given in praife of 
mufic, from our beft poets ; many of whom, however, neither 

Rev. JAN. 1794. E underftood 
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underftood the art, nor fele its power; yet they thought it nes 
‘ceflary to endeavour to imprefs their reafers with an idea of 
‘their fcience and fenfibility. Poetry, indeed, was originally 
fo intimately connected with mufic, that it can now hardly 
fubfift without allufions to it; and we have no bard, of a 
high clafs, who has dared to tear them wholly afunder. 

The ftyle of this produ@ion is natural, clear, and, fometimes, 
clegant. We wifh, however, that the lift of errata had been 
augmented, as feveral typographical errors have efcaped de- 
tection, particularly among the proper names: as Palmerton 
for Palmerfton, Stephens for Stevens, Thaletes for Thaletas, 
Buretti, repeatedly, for Burette, Barbaretti for Barberini, 
Brouncher for Brouncker, Quants tor Quantz, Siene for Seine, 
Dittens for Ditters, and, conftantly, Dr. barton for Mr. T. 
Warton, the late laureat. Befide thefe, a few errors of a dif- 
ferent kind occur: as Scholia for Scolia, Phonofcus for Pho- 
nafcus, golden-/pear for golden-fpur, (/peron d’oro.) French, 

for Provencal, p. 38, and p. 263, plays tor ftops of the organ, 
(jeux de l’orgue.)—We believe, too, that by the river * Mar- 
cey,’ in Chethire, the author means the Mer/ey. D'B-y 
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Art. XVI. A complete Treatife on the Origin, Theory, and Cure of the 
Lues Venerea, and Obftructions in the Urethra, illattrated by a great 
Variety of Cafes. ing a Courfe of twenty-three Lectures, read 
in’ Dean-ftreet, Soho, in the Years 1790 and 1791. ‘By Jeffe 
Foot; Surgeon. 4to. pp. 675. 11. 10s. Boards. Becket. 1792. 


Ayers already noticed the new theory of the V. Difeafe 
propofed by Mr. Foot *, and the objections urged againit 
it by Mr. Ogle +, we fhall proceed to confider this complete 
treatife, which is founded on it. In the firft three of thete 
leGtures, Mr. Foot brings forward the fentiments of Mr. 
Wm. Becket, pubdlifhed in the Philofophical TranfaGtions, 
vol. xxx. and xxxi. in proof of the exiftence of the difeafe in 
Europe before the difcovery of the Weft Indies ; he next pro- 
duces Dr. Aftruc’s refutation of this opinion; and he concludes 
with his own fummary, in which he ftrongly contends for its 
introduction by Columbus. , , 
The fourth lecture treats on the nature and action of the 
virus. Mr, Foot here gives a pofitive teftimony that’* the fluid 
-of gonorrhoea and -the fluid of chancre are both the fame.’ 
He labours alfo to account for the circumftance of a chancre 
appearing long after a gonorrhoea in the fame patient, when 





* Vol. iv. New Series, p.224, + Vol. v. New Series, p. 458. 
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both cotnplaints arofe from the fame infection; and, on this 
head, he calls to his aid the exiftence of what he terms ‘ faint 
Virus ;? though, in a different part of his work, he telis us in 
exprefs terms that ‘ the virus is always the fame.’ 

In the next three leétures, he treats on the nature and cure 
Of gonorrhcea and its concomitant fymptoms. Refpecting the 
ufe of mercury in this ftage of the complaint, we have the fol» 
lowing remarks : 

‘ [ have faid that, as mercury is a fpecifick in the Venereal Difeafe 
in all other modifications of it, why is not mefcury a fpecifick in go- 
norrhcea? 1 fhall take pains to be as explicit upon this queftion as 
pofible. It does not follow in reafon, becaufe mercury deftroys the 
action of the Venereal Difeafe on the conftitution in general, that it 
fhould be a {pecifick again the local action of venereal virus, when 
topically applied. As well might it be expected, becaufe the pulvis 
antimonizlis poffeffes the property of abating a fever, that by laying 
iton aninflained part, it fhould poffefs the property of abating that 
alfo. Mercury poffeffes no chymical powér of neutralifing venereal 
virus, if mercury be mixed with venereal virus abftracted from the 
conttitution. The power which mercury poficffes, is that of producing 
a change in the conftitution, by which the venereal ftimulus is extine 
guifhed. One poifon prevails over the other, by fuperior predominant 
activity But in the inftance of Gonorrheeay no fuch revolution takes 
place; the venereal virus is on!y acting upon a furface, by fo far 
{timulating it as to increafe its general fecretion. The venereal virus 
is not abforbed into the conftitution, and whilft the difcharge continues, 
I believe, the abforption of it feldom takes places ; for as the whole 
of the membrane might be confidered to poffefs a fecreting power, it 
is natural to con¢ciade that the abforbents do not much prevail through 
out it. That mercury is not a fpecifick againit venereal virus, merely 
as venereal. virus; is evident from other initances befides Gonorrhaa; 
forif a Chancre be dreffed with mercurial ointment, {pread on lint, 
and laid upon ity and if there be not enough of the mercury abforbed 
fo as to act effectually on the Chancre from within the conftitution, 
that will net cure the Chancre. A Chancre which is difpofed to heal 
by this application, will heal alfo by dry lint. But mercury cures the 
Chancre by its internal a@ion, which deitroys the venereal actior, 
Mercury, from its action; brings the conftitution into fuch a ftate, that 
the virus cannot aét any longer, and becomes evanefcent.’ 

After reading thefe opinions, we were furprifed to find that 
the author * recommends a grain of mercurius calcinatus to be 
taken every day during the cure.’ Nor are we convinced 
either of the necéfiity or the propriety of this practice, by the 
information which follows :—that 

« It is meant. only to produce fuch an effect, as the circulation of 
the mercury within the ¢onititution will produce without going all 
the length of ftimulating the glands of mucous membranes. I have 
never Known an excefs of mercury abate an inflammation in the Ure- 


thra, and I have always experienced the difcharge protracted, and the 
K 2 i :ammation 
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inflammation fupported from a wanton continued ufe of mercary.. I 
therefore confider mercury tobe, in this inftance, productive of good 
hy meliorating the difpofition of the mucus through a change which 
rt procures in the action of the virus, by which the ftimulus of it is 
gnfeebled, and at, laft becomes evanefcent.’ 

The following is Mr. Foot’s formula for an injection; which 
he ftrongly recommends : 

* Diffolve blue vitriol in a fuficient quantity of {pring water, preci- 
pitate the folution with a fufficient quantity of lixivium tartari, (which 
may be known by the effervefcence ceafing,) fuffer it to feparate, and 
pour off the clear liquor—then wafh the precipitate with warm water, 
fet it by to fubfide, decant the clear liquor, and repeat the procefs 
with frefh quantities of warm water, till it become infpid and taftelefs, 
at leat of the falr—then filter the folution, and referve the precipitate. 
Diffolve as much fal volat. fal ammon. in diftilled water as it will take 
up, and filter it. Mix as much of the above precipitate with the fil- 
tered folution as it will diffolve, which referve for ufe.’ 

‘ Five drops of this fluid to an ounce of water is the pro- 
portionate medium for injection ;’ and we are aflured ¢ that it 
poffefies a predominant power of extinguifhing the venereal fti- 
mulus, and can be ufed where there is a high degree of inflam- 
mation with more fecurity and fuccefs than any thing elfe.’ 

The five following leétures treat of difeafes of the urethra, 
and form the moft valuable part of the book; although we 
cannot avoid obferving that the author rather unfairly ftates the 
Jate. Mr. Hunter’s practice in applying cauftics in difeafes of the 
urethra; Mr. Hunter never attempted to /upplant bougies by 
-means of cauftics. 

The 13th and r4th lectures relate to chancre and bubo: 
and the two following treat on the action of the ven. difeafe on 
the conftitution. In laying down his theory of this a@tion, we 
think that Mr. Foot is too fanguine in fupporting his own opi- 


‘nions, and too regardlefs of the fentiments of others. In one 


place, he fays, 
« The laftobfervation,which I made, and which goes to affert that 


_the virus received from another fubje&t fometimes proceeds into the 


conftitution, and there produces conflitutional venereal fymptoms, 
without having made any local impreffion, has never been denied by 
any wfiters upon this difeafe, and therefore it ftands upon record as a 
fact, which nobody dreams of difputing.’ 

How ufelefs, is fuch vague aflertion? Many perfons, who 
confider the fubject, have doubts, and rational doubts, on this 
queftion. One fact feems indifputable :—that, in fome otber 
animal poifons, no conftitutional effets come on without a 
local impreffion. Where is an inftance of the occurrence of 
fmall-pox after inoculation, without a previous local difeafe? 
If this kind of filent abforption @ger took place,. is it not pro- 

bable 
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bable that it would be much morecommon? The infrequency 
of this occurrence is itfelf a {trong argument againft its ever 
happening. . | 

The fucceeding lectures treat on the fymptoms-of an 
infeéted conftitution; on the remedies- for the-cure -of the 
difeafe ; and, principally, on the application of mercury, On 
this latter fubje@ we meet with many judicious remarks ; the 
refult of attentive praGtice and found reafoning: we recom- 
mend them to the attention of practitioners. 

We cannot difmifs this work without faying that, though it 
is diffufe throughout, and; in parts, as many may apprehend, 
fomewhat trifling, it neverthelefs contains much excellent 
matter, proving thé author to be a man of thought and expe 
rience. It would ‘be unpardonable, however, in us not tore 
mark that its ftyleis frequently obfeure; and that there are 
vetbal: miftakes ‘which fhould not be feen’ in a work of this 
nature, and which, from their repeated appearance, cannot, 
we think, be wholMy-referred to the negligence of the printer -—~ 
fuch are proftrate gland, for proftate gland-: pubjs, for pubes, &c. oO 

3. 





Art.XVII. 4 Difcourfe delivered tothe Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Diftribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1792, by the 
Prefident. Humbly infcribed by Permiffion to his Majelty. To 
which is prefixed the Speech of the Prefident to the Royal Acade- 
micians on the 24th of Mafch 1792. 4to. pp. 36. 5s. Cadell. 
1793- ! , 

© one, who is duly fenfible of the. power of the fine arts, 

induftrioufly cultivated and. judicioully employed, to 
adorn and enlighten the condition of human nature, can call 
in queftion the utility of public inftitutions for their fuppore. 

Nor will any one, who is acquainted with the rife, progrefs, 

and prefent ftate, of the Royal Academy of this country, enter- 

tain a doubt that it Has contributed very effentially to the im- 

provement of the fine arts, when, before its inftitution, they 

are well known to have been in an extremely neglected and 
defective ftate. Among thecaufes which, in this excellent in- 
flitution, have concurred to fofter the fine arts, the {pirited 
exertions, the judicious inftructions, and the excellent example, 
of its late worthy Prefident will be univerfally allowed a difs 
tinguifhed place. Of the profeffional talents of the refpectable 
artift who has been chofen his fucceflor, it comes not within 
our province to give an opinion. With réfpe& to his literary 
abilities, concerning which our office requires us to declare our 
judgment, we remark that, if this frft fpecimen may not be 
{aid to amount to a promife of his becoming a fuccefsful rival 
of the diftinguifhed fame which his predeceflor acquired by his 
E 3 feries 
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feries of original and elegant difcourfes, it neverthelefs affords 
fufficient ground for expecting that his public addrefles tg the 
members of the Royal Academy will not fail to be pertinent and 
inftructive, ‘Vhefe are wnqueftionably the charaéters of the 
prefent difcourfe. It contains a brief hiflorical fketch of the 
progrefs of the fing arts from the earlieft times to the prefent, 
chiefly in order to {hew that their progrefs was not, in any paft 
period, fo rapid as it has Jately been in the Englifh fchool. 
‘The two principal circumftances which have contributed to 
produce this effect are faid to he, the provifion which is made 
for the fecurity of a right infirudtion, [to lecure right inftruion, } 
in the profeifional and moral character of the Academicians 3 
and the ¢ regulation, which encourages fuch a conduct of in- 
trodution as leaves the {tudent perfectly free to that line and to 
that.expeffion of art, which the natural. turn of his own genius 
fhall lead -him to embrace.’ Concerning this fecond regula- 
tion, the Prefident remarks as follows : 


‘ There has hardly been a {chool of art in'the woild, fince its revival 
in Italy, in which this plajn Jeffon has not been too much dif regarded. 
. And Iam free to fay, that where this leffon is not fecured in the in- 
‘traction afforded by any fchool of art, that fchool will do more-harm 
than good. More harm than good has therefore been done by the 
fyitems of thofe fchools, which, having their own ideas of excellence, 
have brought every genius to aflimilate with them." loftead of affiting 
that genius to expand in its Own W ay they have contracted it to the 
bent which favoritifm has eftablifhed among ‘that clafs of profeffors. 
Initead of Being-content to amputate wild eéxcrefcencies,’ they have 
pruned down the natural fhoots, and diftorted thejr natural direction ; 
{0 that every plant has borne almoft alike ; if it has not produced the 
very famé fruit, yet it has pufhed out its productions exaétly in the 
fame manner. To fpeak without a figure: whatever has been the 
clafs of painting in thofe {fchools, whetlier hiftory, or portrait, or 
Jandfcape, or even itill life, the difcrimination of its province ‘could 
pot hide the famenefs of its {pirit ; you woulg pronounce thay the fame 
hand had finithed them all, though they were the works of an hundred, 
Nor does time introduce upon thofe fyftems any fenfible alterations ; 
fo that the genius which is thrown into them fhall come out precifely 
the fame, whether it were fifty years ago, or fifty years hence, or at 
the prefent moment. It is there thrown, in fact, into a mould ; it be- 
comes like metal in fufion, and muft take the impreflion for which the 
mould is prepared. Why fhould a better iffue be produced from the 
fyflem which trains to fcholaftic art, than that which has long been 
feen to arife from equally bigotted fyftems of {cholaitic fcience, fcholas 
itic literature, and {cholaftic divinity ? How ftrongly thefe obfervations 
have been realized refpecting the fine arts in a nei -ighbouring academy 
on the continent, no man needs to be informed. 

«So general has béen the miftake arifing from a negleét of thofe 
seh one which are laid down in our academy, that | know of no 
chools but that of Rologna 3 in its carmen and beft days, which did not 
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infringe thofe principles, and find their decline in thofe infringements. 
The Caracci, however diverfified from each other in the peculiarity of 
their talents, were all the fame men in this refpect, that they did not 
with to be feen at fecond hand in any of their difciples. ‘That fenti- 
tment was immoveable on the mind of Lewis, on whom that {chool more 
conftandy depended than on his coufins, Agoftino and Annibale. 
Among. their difciples, neither the graces and foftnefs of Guido; nor 
the loves and graces as they are feen in Albano; nor qe fine expref- 
fions of foul and truth of character in Dominichino ; nor the ftrong 
and fhaded compofitions of Guercino; nor the combined elegance 
and grandeur, with the deep perfpettive talents, of Lanfranc, were 
fach as conveyed the manner in which any of thofe gifts had been feen 
in the Caracct themfelves. Schidone was a difciple in the fame {chool 
with thofe who have been mentioned. And it is trae that be was born 
tobe a mannerilt, But in that fchool he could not eafily become fuch 
after any of thofe matters : and yet that fchool could not hinder him 
from becoming the mannerift of Correggio. Look through all the 
fncceflions there, which followed the days of the Caracci, when either 
the principle of which [ am fpeaking was lefs guarded, or thofe who 
prefided were tinctured with the vanity of having their pencils entailed, 
and you find nothing but fucceflions of Lamia fcuola, and I] mio 
maettro, arifing in every new clafs; till at length that fervile fenti- 
ment ruined every thing ; the pure fyftem of art, keeping pace with 
the decline of liberal inftruction and original genius, gradually became 
loft in that exalted and celebrated &tuation. With the lofs of that 
{chool at Bologna, patronage and the fine arts fickened and died in 
Italy, and now lie buried jn that ever memorable country, in ong 


common grave.’ 

Mr. Welt returns to the hiftory of painting, in order to re- 
mark the ftate of patronage which it enjoyed at different periods; 
and he reprefents the encouragement which genius and induftry 
may expect in the prefent times. The difcourfe concludes with 
good moral and profeffional advice to the young academicians. 

In the above extract, the critical reader will fometimes per- 
ceive, in the choice and arrangement of the words, fome defi- 
ciency in that eafe and correctnefs which can only be attained 
by practice ; the want of which, however, may be eafily excufed 
in one whofe habits have been fuccefsfully employed ina dif- 
ferent direction.: Inexplicable obfcurity, and palpable jnaccu- 
racy, fuch as occur in the following fentence, ought tq have been 
avoided. * This furely may be fpoken of as @ national import- 
ance.’—* As the difcrimination of tafte and genius are infinite, 
thefe difcriminations can only ke wound up fuily to their refpective 


points, by contemplating the infinitely difcriminated perfeéctions 


ot thofe works which the various fchools of Ltaly in their pureft 
days brought forth.’—Every art and profeffion, we know, has 
its appropriate language: but that language ought to be precife, 


and to convey clear and diftinct ideas, . 
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Art. XVIII. The Literary Life of the late Thomas Pennant, Ef. By 
himfelf. gto. pp.144. 78. 6d. Boards. White. 1793. 


It was not without regret that we received pofitive notice 

from our old literary friend, in his account of London, that 
the volume which he then prefented to us would be his /2f 
work *; for that the memorable ftory of Gil Blas and the 
Archbifhop of Granada warned him to refign his pen in time. 
Partridge the almanac-maker laboured to convince the public 
that he was alive, after a contemporary wag had given notice 
of his death: Mr. Pennant, on the contrary, again aflumes his. 
pen, in 1793, to aflure us, under his own hand, in @ new book, 
that the termination of his authorial exiftence * took place on 
March 1, 1791.’ A declaration as whimfical as that of the 
man who looked out of his window to tell a perfon, knocking 
at the door, that he was not athome! Mr. P. as an author, 
may poffibly, according to provincial phrafeology, S¢ be in elec- 
tion for death :”’ but his diforder is of .a lingering kind; and 
his ftruggles muft be hard, when they produce fo uncommon a 
convulfion.—-Poffibly, after all, there may be a little harmlefs 
finefle in this declaration ; and, trufting to the maxim, de mor 
tuis nil nifi bonum, he pronounces himfelf dead in order to have the 
fatisfaction of anticipating a few of the bers whi ~ generally 
beftowed after fuch an event.—Thus Jar is said to have 
caufed a report of his own death to be circ !aied, while he lay 
perdu at his houfe at Theobald’s,—merely that he might have 
the pleafure of learning how grievoufly his loving fubjeéts 
would lament the lofs of fo geud a king. Nor did he wholly 
mifs the gratification at which he fo flily aimed; for James had 
_f{gmchow contrived to render him(felf, for a confiderable part of 
his reign, rather popular. 

Be this as it may, Mr. P. has betrayed his reviewers into an 
awkward though not an unufual difpute between veracity and 
politenefs; which do not always readily combine. If, to 
foothe his prefent humour, we admit that h. literally died on 
March 3, 1791, his own written publication in 1793 an- 
nounces that he yet holds a pen: if we yield to the latter 
evidence, we contradict his own direét aflertion; and there 
cannot be a greater violation of good manners :—we muft then 
take matters juft as our worthy departed friend chofe to leave 
them, and proceed in our cuftomary manner. 

Mr. P. has fummed up the events of his literary life into one 
connected point of view; yet we do not clearly perccive to 
what public purpofe he dates private circumftances with fuch 





* See Rey. New Series, vol. iv. p. 249. 
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order and precifion: but, though we have daily before our eyes 
the reward which the fincerity of Gil Blas experienced, we muft 
obferve that we all grow communicative as we grow old; 
and that, as a perfon arrives at the latter ftages of life, his 
communications never fail of fuppli¢s from his memory. ‘This 
propenfity to ftory-telling is wel] expreffed in a pretty lite 
poem which we alfo recolleét, viz. 

«« Late o’er the plain, by chance or fancy led, 

The penfive fwain who does his annals write, 

Him in his humble cottage vifited, 

And learn’d his ftory with fincere delight; 

For chiefly of himfelf his converfe ran, 

As mem’ry well fupplied the narrative old man, 

‘© His youthful feats with guiltlefs pride he told, 

In rural games what honours erft he won; 

How on the green he threw the wreftler bold ; 

How light he leap’d, and O! how fwift he’d run: 

Then, with a figh, he fondly turn’d his praife, 

To rivals now no more, and friends of former days *.”* 

The life of a literary man is generally barren of events, 
becaufe he is fedentary; and literary purfuits, detached from’ 
memoirs of a mixed nature, are the fedentary hours abftraéted 
from aétive life: this volume will therefore ford {mall amufe- 
ment for the mifcellaneous reader. Mr.P. informs us that he 
was firft ftimulated to the ftudy of natural hiftory by the prefent 
made to him of Willoughby’s Ornithology, which he obtained 
at twelve years of age, He traces the courfe of his ftudies and 
publications ; afcertains the dates of his refpective tours ; pays 
due acknowlegements to friends of congenial difpofitions; and, 
jn an Appendix, reprints feveral of his fugitive papers, fome of 
a mifcellaneous nature, and fome which he produced in his 
magifterial capacity. 

We needed not any formal information of Mr. Pennant’s 
Jiterary character ; which has already been fufficiently difplayed 
and allowed: but we collect, from this publication, matters yet 
more interefting to fociety: we view Mr, P. in the light of an 
honeft and ufeful magiftrate, of a free fpirit, among his Welth 
neighbours; and we alfo fee him as a kind mafter to his de- 
pendents, whofe fervices and merits he acknowleges with 
becoming liberality. The grateful affection exprefied in a 
monumental infcription over Louis Gold, an old fervant, at- 
tracts particular notice, when combined with the ftyle in 
which he mentjons other confidential fervants yet living; as 
we underftand, from the whole, that h¢ is not.one who with- 
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private centinel in the Old Buffs, fee Rev. vol.xix. p. oe. 
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holds his generous attentions til! the objects of his regard are 
unable to receive the benefit of them. Mofes Grifith, the 
€ompanion of his travels, who made his drawings, etched 
fevera} of his plates, and of whofe abilities he here prefents us 
with a very favourable Specimen; and Thomas Jones, bis 
amanuenfis; are each diftinguifhed in a manner which te- 
dounds to the honour both of the fervants and of their mafter. 
A good mafter will retain none but good fervants ; and when 
thefe characters meet, they naturally find out the value of each 
ether. . 

On a review of his Jiterary life, Mr. P. obferves, 

¢ E am often aftonifhed at the multiplicity of my publications, efpe- 
cially when J refle&t on the variows duties it has fallen to my Jot to dif 
charge. As tather of a family, landlord of a fmall bet very nemerous 
tenantry, and 2 not imactive magilrate, I hada great frare of health 
oung the literary part of my ‘Ga :ys: mach of this was owing to the 
riding exereife of my exteniive tours, to my manner of living, and 
to my temperance... 3 goto refkat ten; and rife, winter and fommer, 
at fevert; and fhave regulas!y at the fame hour, being a true Afié pagan. 

J avoid the meal of excefs, a fupper; and my foul rifles with vigour 
0 its, employ s, and (I sak) does not dilappoint. the end of its 
Creator.” 

His prefent flate is thus reprefented : ¢ Thus far has pafled 
my active life, even till the prefent year 1792, in which i have 
advanced balf way of my 67th. year, My body may have 
abated of its wonted vigour; but my mind fill retains its 
powers, its longing ‘after improvements, its with to receive 
** new light through chinks which time hath made.” 

All this is as we wifb, could we forget March 1, 1791, the 
anniverfary of his tutelar faint, but, it icems, not of the patron 
of Jiterature: bur Mr. P. has neverthelefs a grand work ftill in 
seferve, the Jabour of his Jater years, an ideal voyage over al} 
parts of the knawn world; written under the tithe of © Ont- 
fines of the Globe.” This defcriptive voyage, colle@ed from 
2antient and modern books, and from refpectable living travellers, 
Wluftrated with prints and drawings, extending to fourteen 
volumes written on imperial quarto, is deftined, with the pof- 
fible exception of the volume comprehending India, to reft on 
his fhelves for the amufement of his advancing age, and as a 
legacy to pofterity. Finally, as this worthy “and ingenious 
naturalift, fince the publication of his fr? Ja/? work, his Ac- 
count of London, chufes to confider himfeli as gliding * through 
the globe, a harmlets fprite;” we obferve that he haunts the 

rinting-houfe as well as * the bench of juitices 5” and we pPes 
that he will Jong welé for the good of his neighbourhood ; 
Ho true philanthropitt would with to by fuch an ufcfully dive 


and goodehumoured ghok in the Red Sea. 
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A very pleafing three quarters length engraving of Mr. P. is 
prefixed to the volume, dated at fifty years of age; and if he 
carried fo much juvenility in his appearance at that mature 
time of life, we are not furprized at the favourable account of 
his conftitution at nearly fixty-feven. N 
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Art. XIX. Letters from France, Containing a great Variety of 
interefting and origina. Information concerning the moft important 
Events that have lately occurred in that Country, and particularly 
refpecting the Campaign of 1792. VolumesIII.and1V. s2mo, 
pp.557- 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1793. 


"Bee entertaining volumes are generally underftood to be the 
continaation of a courfe of Jetters from a female pen of con- 
fiderable celebrity, which have been well received by the public, 
and to which we paid the deferved tribute of praife at eheir firft 
publication. The prefent letters are not, however, all written 
dy the fame perfon. Five, which fill up almoft the whole of the 
third volume, come from another hand, but evidently from one 
who is well qualified to relate the recent events of France. 
‘The writer, we are told, was an Englifhman who vifited the 
armies during the laft campaign, and had the beft opportunities 
of obfervation; and, from the manner in which they are 
written, we find ourfelves inclined to admit the perfect pro- 
priety of the editor’s account, that the author has traced with 
accuracy, as well as with energy, the great leading events of 
the campaign, and has related many little incidents, which, as 
they ferve to mark the temper of the contending parties, are 
highly valuable. ‘The military events of this narrative have 
been fo fully detailed in the public prints, that it is wholly un- 
neceflary to make any extracts from this part of the volume. 
Among the incidental articles, is an interefting and fomewhat 
romantic tale of an adventure which the Englifh traveller ex. 
perienced, in a houfe where a party of ruffians lodged, who 
tollowed the armies to plunder the dead, and who * often put 
to death the wounded, to have a legal claim on what they pof. 
fefs.? The ftory is too long to be inferted here :—it concludes 
with fome affeAling particulars relative to an unfortunate young 
emigrant officer, whom thefe free-booters had brought in with 
them, fick and wounded, but whofe life they had fpared, 
though he was thoroughly plundered. 

The leading writer in thefe volumes, though ftill animated 
with the fpirit of freedom, takes her political ftation among 
the godérés of France; and in this moderate party, fhe fays, 
from her own perfonal knowlege, exift as much honour, as 
high a fpirit of freedom, as great extent of underftanding, as 
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ardent wifhes for the happinefs of mankind, and as inde- 
fatigable perfeverance in labouring to effect it, as can dwell in 
the bofom of the pureft patriotifm; and, if France be not 
deftined to be loft, they will prove at length its faviour. She 
exprefies, therefore, much regret that they fhould have loft their 
fway, and fhould be branded as traitors and confpirators againft 
their country. Againft the prefent ruling party, diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of the AZountain, the writer is highly indignant; 
viewing them as a band of confpirators, who lead the people to 
the laft degree of moral degradation, by teaching that the love 
of order is the love of defpotifm ; who maintain that the moft 
unequivocal proof of patriotifm is to remain in permanent in- 
furrection; and who have declared war againft every improve- 
ment and every grace of civilized fociety. ES 

The trial and execution of Louis XVI. are defcribed at the 
beginning of the fourth volume, not in the heavy ftyle of a 
joutnalift, nor with the hardy infenfibility of a ftern republican ; 
But with tHe tendernefs of a heart capable of fympathizing in 
the’ fufferings of human nature. 

The following teftimony to the charaéter of the late un- 
fortunate Roland difcovers the writer to be an ardent admirer 
of moral merit; ad ee aie 

© The peligantiog of Roland was regretted by all, except that fac. 
tion who could neither forgive his auftere, inflexible virtues, nor his 
abhorrence of their vices. He had been marked as one of the victims 
of September; and, though he had efcapéd affaffinationh, all the 
rectitude of his condu€ could not fecure'him from calumny. . It was 
afferted, that he dotefted the Parifians, beeaufe‘he expreffed his de- 
teftation of the crimes of which Paris had been the theatre; and it was 
alleged, that he ufurped an improper influence over the departments, 
becaufe he had affiduppfly endeavoured to enlighten and to inftru& 
them. ‘The purity of his reputation remained as untainted by thefe 
accufations, as the fun-beam by the cloud which paffes over it. Nor 
would Roland have been driven from his poft by the cenfure of the 
chiefs of the Mountain. The hatred they bore hjm was in the natural 
order of things: he had been the firft to denounce their crimes, and 
to demana their punifhment. 

«© Afk you what provocation he has had? 
The ftrong antipathy of good to bad.’’ 

« But Roland found that it was not alone the faction of the Moun- 
tain by whom his condu€t was difapproved. He found many perfons, 
who, though incapable of the ations which excited his abhorrence, 
were lefs delicate in morals than himfelf, and blamed the impatience 
he expreffed at the evils of the revolution. ‘Thofe perfons declared, 
that if was not extraordinary if the people of Paris, who had fo lately 
prevented the armies of Pruflia and Auftria from invading their city, 
and perhaps reducing it to afhes, by an infurreftion, that had over- 
thrown the government, kad for a while forgotten the refpett due to 
laws, 
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laws, when, by their adherence to thofe which they had once believed 
‘ecured their freedom and happinefs, they had been nearly led to 
ruin, which they had only efcaped by violating and fubverting them 
altogether.—Thus, the,only crime imputed to Roland was that rigid 
virtue of which his contemporaries were not worthy—his fole offence 
was hating vice too much.—But Roland difdained all accommodating 
principles, and retired from office for no other reafon than that he 
was too pure to hold it. Perhaps he may again. be called from the 
ftation of a private citizen, hy the voice of his country*; if not, he 
has done cnough for immortality, and when, in perufing the hiftory 
of the French revolution, the mind is fatigued with the relation of 
thofe crimes which difgrace one difafterous page, it will turn to the 
unfullied worth of Roland, and find repofe and comfort. To him 
may juftly be applied thofe well known lines of our poet: 

«© Statefman, yet friend to truth! of foul fincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

Who broke no promife, ferv’d no private end ; — 

Who gaind no riches, and who loft no friend.’” — wo 

This volume alfo contains an examination into the condu@ 
and chara&er of Dumourier ; and it concludes with a very in- 
terefting letter, extending from p.155 to p.271, written, a$ 
we are informed, by one of our earlieft and moft argumentatise 
advocates for the revolution in France; and which peculiarly 
addrefles itfelf to readers of our own country, fince its object 
is briefly to trace the progrefs of the French revolution, and 
© to account for the erroneous opinions in England refpeéting it.” 
The writer clearly ftates and divides into periods the diftinguifh- 
ing occurrences of the eventful times of which he treats; and 
proceeds to mention feveral important changes which nece/a 
farily alienated the minds of many of the French nation, and 
produced great clamour among fimilar orders of people in other 
countries. Concerning more minute circumftances, which 
contributed to difguft Englifh obfervers of their aétions, he 
well obferves : 

‘ The want of order in the National Affembly —the indecent noife 
and confufioa—the licentious applaufes of the tribunes appeared fhock- 
ing to Englifhmen, accuftomed to the dignity and regularity generally 
preferved in the Houle of Commons. It is true, in their cenfures relative 
to this, they did not make fufficient allowance for the peculiar character 
of the French nation, nor for the interefting nature of the fubjects 
they had to difcufs. ‘They did not confider that they were comparing 
the calm progrefs of an old eftablifhed government in a time of pro- 
found peace, with the agitated movements-of a revolution in a nation 
at war; and where every day produced difcuflions that roufed all the 
paffions, by oppofing all prejudices, and attacking all interelts. 
Tranquil {pectators of the form, they would have had the mariners. 





* The death of M. Roland happened fince the above was written. 
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caught in the middle of the tempeft preferve the fame compofuré a3 
they did in viewing it fecurely trom the fhore!’ 


Speaking of the warning which fome alarmiffs have intreated 
this nation to take from the example of France, it is juftly re- 
marked that, 


« Had you even a revolution in England (which God forbid fhould 
ever be neceflary!), it wonld not—it cov/d not be fuch a one as the 
French revolution. For the men and the circumftances ate totally 
diffimilar. You have not in England the fame mafs of abufes to 
change—you have not the fame mals of folly and vice to ftruggle 
againit—your people afe neither fo generally ignorant nor ferocious 
as the French populace—and; what is above all in your favour iss 
that you have not amongit you that fhocking inequality which dif- 
figured human fociety in France. There mankind were all in ex- 
tremes, exceflively exalted or exceflively debafed; and the people, 
once delivered from the tyranny of the great, having neither friends 
counfellor, nor confidant, abandoned themfelves to the wanderings of 
their own ignorance or paffions. In England, on the contrary, there 
is a long feries of clafles of well-informed and worthy men in the 
middling ranks of fociety, who connect the rich with the poor, and 
the men of large property with thofe who have none. In France the 
queftion was, whether certain princes and dukes, or whether the loweft 
of the people fhould govern the country. And, whether the firlt ot 
the fait obtained the predominance, there was danger ef tyranny. 
The two clafles were too far diftant to place confidence in each 
other.’ 


Near the clofe of his epiftle, the writer mentions a few 
leading circum{tances which have kept in conftant agitation the 
paffions of the French nation, viz, 


«I, The inveteracy of a powerful ariftocratic party, which operated 
from the very beginning of the revolution, and which has kept up an 
unceafing irritation amongtt the people. 

‘ Il, The manifefto of the Duke of Brunfwick, whofe threats were 
éver preient to the minds of the people. 

«111. The con{piracy of kings, formed at Pilnitz; an affociation of a 
new kind, as terrible as it was monftrous. Our countryman, Dr: 
Parr, has left me nothing to add to his eloquent reflections on the 
fubjee. 

‘ 1V. That real civil war, which, under the name.of peace, has 
exifted in France fince the beginning of the revolution, ahd openly 
broke forth in the latter periods of it. 

‘ I could enumerate feveral other circumfances, if my leifure per- 
initted me to enter into details. I muft, however, farther obferve; 
that our friends in England, in judging of the French revolution, do 
not feem in many cafes to have allowed even for the ordinary weak- 
neffes of human nature. It has always been the foible of man to 
tun from One extreme to another—Grant that the French have, 
for the moment, fun from defpotifm to licentioufnefs—they have 


commutted the common fault of our nature. Let us teafen of them - 
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as we would do of ourfelves, and let us allow them time to return to 
che juft nredium.’” 

At the maflacre of the ad of September 1792, the writer 
exprefles the utmoft indignation ; and concerning this dark 
tranfation he makes many plaulible explanatory remarks, 
We muft, however, difmifs this letter with recommending * 
very ftrongly to public attention. We wifh to fee it printed 
and diftributed feparately. An hour or two beftowed in the 
peruial of it will give clear and concife retrofpective ideas of 
thefe momentous tranfactions, to thofe who have hitherto litte 
attended to them, to thofe whofe memory has been clouded by 
the rapid fucceflion of events, and to thofe whofe views have 
been mildireQed by incorrect or biafled reprefentations at home. 
It fhould be remembered that this letter was written at Paris 
by an able hand, and by one who was poiledled of authentic 
fources of local information. 

We have chiefly confined our brief extra&s from thefe 
volumes to the concluding letter, becaufe we deemed it worthy 
of principal attention; and, indeed, we have no doubt that the 


whole publication will be very generally perufed, Va re 
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Art. XX. A Narrative of the TrasfaZions relative to a Sermon, 
preached tn the Parifp Church of Brighton, Augifé 18, 1793: witha 
thort Extracts from the Sermon, and eccafional Kemarks. By Vi- 
cefimus Knox, D. D. Matter of Tunbridge School, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 8vo. pp.132. 18. 6d. Dilly. 

‘Ts wild excefles of the prefent political phrenzy, by which 

freedom of fpeech, as well as of writing, is profcribed in 
this land of liberty * ; and the mifchievous effects which are tw 
be expected from the indulgence of this phrenzy, on perfonal 
fecurity as well as on public order; appear under the mott 
threatening afpect in this narrative. ‘The interefting ftory, as 
we colle it from Dr. Knox’s account, is briefly this: 
During a temporary refidence at Brighthelmftone, Dr. Knox, 
at the importunate requeft of the Vicar +, preached a fermon in 
the parifh church. His text was, ** Glory to God in the 


_ 








° For which, it muit be acknowleged, the indifcretions and extra- 
vagant ideas of fome hot.headed men, (writers as well as {peakers,) 
have contributed not only too many ccca/ons, but have greatly coun- 
tenanced proceedings which, in cooler days, would perhaps have met 
with fome difapprodation from the beft and trueft friends of our happy 
conftitution. 

+. We mark ia Italics this the Dodter’s affertion, becaufe it has 
been feduloufly affirmed that he oflictoufly inwuded himfelf into the 
pulpit of the Brighton clergyman. 
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higheft, on earth peace, good will towards men ;” and the leads 
ing topic of the difcourfe was, the profpec? of perpetual and uni- 
verfal peace to be eftablifhed on the principles of Chriftian philan- 
thropy. ‘The preacher appears to have had no other defign 
than, by devefting war of its aflumed {plendours, and repre 
fenting it as one of the greateft calamities of human life, to 
enforce the duty of univerfal peace, and to promote univerfal 
good will:—yet the fermon offended a few military men,—as 
the author candidly fuppofes, through a mifapprehenfion of its 
tendency. It foon became the general topic of converfation ; 
and many angry cenfures were poured on the preacher and his 
dogtrine. On the evening after it was delivered, an unknown 
gentleman in uniform, walking on the Steine, was heard to 
fay, ‘* My prayer to God is, that the war with France may 
be a long, a bloody—nay, an everlafting war.” On the 
‘Tuefday following, Dr. Knox, Mrs, Knox, their eldeft fon, 
fourteen years old, and their daughter, a year or two younger, 
went with a friend to the theatre, and took their places in a 
fide-box. During the performance of the play, feveral officers 
in the ftage-box on the oppofite fide of the theatre direéted 
their attention toward Dr. Knox’s feat, and appeared to be in 
frequent confultaticn, and anxious in concerting their plan of 
operation. Between the play and the entertainment, the fol- 
Jowing note, written with a pencil on a {crap of torn paper, and 
fent without a name, was handed from behind the box to Mrs. 
K. who gave it to the Door: 

“© Your difcourfe laft Sunday was fo offenfive, that the Gentlemen 
of this theatre defire you will quit it immediately.” 

While Dr. K. was attempting to addrefs himfelf to the 
oppofite box, to inquire who fent the note, and by what autho- 
rity he was bound to obey it, the military men, who had ac- 
companied the difpatch, furrounded the door of his box, and he 
was filenced by the clamours of, Democrat—out with the demo- 
cratic feoundrel—he ought to be hanged—iroms, he ought te be put 
én irons directly. Ashe pafled through the lobby, he was pur- 
fued with fimilar exclamations, but received no perfonal 
violence. Dr. Knox made a fecond attempt to addrefs the 
houfe, but was overpowered by infults from thefe officers, and 
was obliged to withdraw with his family and friend ; who were 
by this time come up to him, after AZrs. Knox had met with 
perfonal injury. 

After this difgraceful fcene, heightened by feveral circum- 
ftances detailed in the narrative, Dr. Knox and his party walked 
to his houfe without farther moleftation ; and, on the day fol 
lowing, they left Brighton. 

We 
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We have thus given the outline of this affair, becaufe we 
cannot but regard it in a moft ferious light as an extenfion of 
military controul over our places of diverfion, and even our 
churches, which, fhould it pafs unpunifhed and uncentured, 
may. furnifh a moft dangerous precedent to encourage our 
foldiers in the violation of thofe laws, and of that order, which 





they are fworn to defend. ——rae— ‘ 


Many perfons will doubtlefs afk, why has not Dr. Knox 
ublifthed, entire, a fermon which has excited fo much atten- 
tion? The reafon, which he affigns, is that he does not think 
it would anfwer the expectation which the irrational oppofition 
to it has excited, and that it was not written for publication. 
We own ourfelves not fatisfied with this reafon. Viewing the 
tranfaction in the light in which it is reprefented in this pam- 
phlet, and as totally unwarranted by any thing in the fermon 
itfelf, language does not occur to us fufficiently ftrong to ex- 
prefs the infamy which attaches to the conduct of the agents in 
that outrage:—but, in order to prevent the fufpicions which 
concealment ever excites, and to make manifeft, to all, the 
innocence which Dr. K. afferts, the fermon, verbatim et litera- 
tim, fhould have been ¢iven to the world. It is not yet too 
Jate to do this. The Door fays that it is ftill ready to appear, 
if he finds that the public call for it; and we think that this 
call muft be pretty general. ' 

With regard to the compofition of this pamphlet, we muft 
alfo exprefs our opinion freely.’ It difplays ability in the art of 
writing, and who could doubt Dr. K.’s pofleffion of this ability? 
—but, if our judgment be right, on the prefent occafion irony 
and all humour are inappropriate. Dr. Knox’s * Prole- 

omena,’ therefore, fhou!d not have appeared; and in the bod 
of the work are feveral paragraphs and fentences of this kind 
which fhould have been erafed: nor can we wholly allow the 
admiffibility of the /etters attheend. It muft, at the fame time, 
‘be faid that there are many paflages which confer equal and 
great honour on the heart that could conceive them, and on 
the head that could dictate them. 


— G.2. 
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Art. XXI. Memairs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter. Vol. 1V. Partl. &vo. pp.272. 5s. Boards. Cadell. 


1793: 
A* advertifement prefixed to this publication informs us that 
the Society thinks it neceflary to apologize for the ap- 
pearance of part of avolume only: * Adefire,’ itis faid, * to 
fulfil its engagement with the public as far as circumftances 
would permit —and alfo to comply with an exprefs law of great 
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importance to its interefts, have induced the Society to offes 
the prefent publication as the firft part of a volume which was. 
promifed to be brought forward every two years.” This cir- 
cumftance, probably, will not give any great concern to the 
purchafers of thefe memoirs :— whatever be the fize of the book, 
they will be fatisfied if the quality of its contents be good, and 
the price fair in proportion to its bulk. 

We fhall divide the memoirs, firft, into 

Puysicat and Cuemicar Papers. 

Reafons for fuppofing that lakes have been more numerous than 
they are at prefent; with an attempt to affign the caufes whereby 
they have been defaced. By J. Gough, of Kendal. 

Mr. Gough aflumes that the prefent continents have emerged. 
from the bottom of the ocean in confequence of fubterraneous 
convulfions. To thistheory, he thinks, it might be objeQed 
that the number of Jakes, or bodies of water, intercepted be- 
tween the inequalities of the land, ought to be very confider- 
able. In order to remove the objection, he confiders, fir/?, 
¢ what means are in the pofleffion of nature’ for filling up 
Jakes; and then he endeavours to difcover whether any proofs 
of fuch alterations having taken place are ftill extant, 

Lakes are filled up partly by the products of /ubagueous vege- 
tation, and partly by materials brought from a diftance ; they 
have been drained totally, or in part, by the dilapidation of 
their banks; fo that, wherever the iffuing water could wear 
down its bed below the level of the bottom of the lake, * we 
find, at prefent, a valley in its room, containing very ftrong 
proofs of its own formation in the ftratum of fand and pebbles 
with which its fides are covered.’ 

Mr. G. imagines that the bed of every river would undergo 
infenfible changes from the friction of its own f{tream, after it 
had ceafed to be deepened by the more manifeft ravages of a 
torrent, were it not for acontrivance of nature, which he de- 
fcribes in the following terms : 

¢ When a pebble has been a while depofited in water, it is covered 
with feveral of the imperfe? plants, moit commonly with the conferua 
rivularis, and different {pecies of tremella. Thefe fingular produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom are enabled by fome peculiarities of 
their conftitution to bear the friction of a ftream without receiving 
the leaft injary : and, to whatever circumftance this property is owing, 
it is plain that the fubftances in queftion, while they provide for their 
own fecurity, mut enfure the protection of whatever they envelop. 
By ipreading over every part in contact with the water, they preferve 
one continued furface, and prefent themfelves entire and uninterrupt- 
ed to the action of the current; and by occupying the crevices arifing 
from the inequalities of contiguous ftones, they form a kind of ce- 
ment, in which the lighter fragments being entangled, are anit’ on 
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from being moved by every trivial force. ‘Thus is permanence given 
to the courfe of every river by this fimple provifion of nature; and 
bounds are. fet to a procefs, which without it muft have been un- 
limited.’ 

The truth of Mr. G.’s fecond propofition will hardly be 
difputed. In every country, we find flat lands where there 
were, probably, at fome remote period, refervoirs of water; 
often of immenfe extent. Though the fact itfelf, therefore, 
‘be abundantly notorious, we fhall quote what Mr. G. fays on 
this head, as it contains fome curious and pleafing particulars: 


‘ There are many vallies in the north of England, which, if we 
may judge from their appearance, have formerly been filled with 
water. The coves which fecm fcooped-out of the fides of feveral 
hills are perhaps the moft fingular chiccts of the kind. The entrance 
into one of thefe places always lics through a narrow pafs, between 
two fteep banks. A rivulet mojt commonly Rows through this open- 
ing, which, in fome cafes, conveys away the fuperfuous water of a 
bafon lying in the centre of the natural amphitheatre. If the courfe 
of this ftream be traced to fome part where its declivity is interrupted 
bya plane, the obferver may have an opportunity of difcovering what 
has once been its empleyment. For he will frequently find it flowing 
along a channel confiderably elevated by a broad bed of pebbles. 
The fragments conitituting this ridge are in all probability the re- 
mains of a rock, that formerly occupied the opening whichis now the 
entrance to the cove. 

© Befides thefe, there are other vallies of greater extent, and more 
diftant from the fummits of the hills, which appear to be the worn- 
eut refervoirs of ancient lakes. For, in them, the natural /rata of 
the country are buried under deep beds of fand and pebbles. 
Their fides are frequently diverfified with little eminences, which, in 
figure and ftruéture, very much refemble the banks that are thrown 
up bycurrents: but their elevation above the neighbouring rivers for- 
bids us to imagine that they were formed by them, as it is not un- 
common to meet with {mall hills of the kind many yards above the 
limits of the greateft floods, but at the fame time, it is evident that 
they have been raifed by ftreams of conliderable force, as they confilt 
wholly of rolled ftones, arranged in ftrata with beds of fand between 
them. The fineft fand is found in the loweft and moft fequeftered 
places of thefe hollows, in fuch fituations as theory affigns to it on the 
fuppofition that the bottom of a lake is the leaft agitated by ftorms, 
where the water is deepeft. 

« In many places it is as {mall as that thrown up by the fea; but it 
differs in this refpet—fea-fand is more or lefs mixed with fhells, but 
this contains none, though the lime-ftone that is often found in the 
neighbourhood abounds with them. From this fact it may be very 
properly inferred, that the matter in queftion is of a more recent date 
than the primitive ftrata of the furrounding country; and that the 
tides of the ocean were not concerned in lodging it where we now 
findit. For though it would be folly to feck for fhells in the heaps of 
pebbles defcribed above, becaufe they would be unavoidably crufhed 
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to pieces, during the formation of thefe eminences, by the fragments 
of which they confit being thrown forcibly together by the currents ; 
yet, it is equally evident, that the gentler undulations of the water 


would tranfport fuch light fubftances along with the fineft particles 
. of ftone into the calmeft parts of the refervoir, and there leave them 
to fubfide together. On this account it is highly reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the beds of fand here alluded to are not productions of 
the fea; but that they have been depofited by rivers, which, after 
running over ftrata in a {tate of decompofition, difcharged all the im- 
purities colle&ted in their refpective courfes into vallies full of water 
at the time; and that the rubbifh, which now covers their fides, 
confifts of thefe impurities, difpofed in their prefent order and'ar- 
rangement, by the currents of the primitive lakes.’ 

An account of, and obfervations on, different blue colours pro- 
duced from the mother-water of foda phofphorata, &c. By Mr. 
Thomas Willis, of London. 

Thefe colours were difcovered by an accident of .much the 
fame kind as that which furnifhed the arts with Pruffian blue. 
After extracting all the chryftals of /oda phofphorata from a 
combination of the phofphoric acid with pure mineral alkali, 
or with the beft Spanifh barilla, Mr. W. threw away the mo- 
ther-water as ufelefs. It ran through an iron grate, and, on 
the pavement beyond, left a blueifh colour. This appearance 
induced him to add fome of this mother- water to a folution of 
alum and martial vitriol, on which a fine blue colour was pro- 
duced; the fame effe& followed whenever the experiment was 
repeated, though the colour was not always of the fame beauty 
and intenfity. When the precipitation was made with the 
mother-liquor of fal fod, a pale blue colour was /ometimes 
produced. It remains, therefore, to be determined, by fu- 
ture experiments, what the nature of the mother-water of 
foda phofphorata is, and how the phofphoric acid enables the 
alkali to precipitate iron of a blue colour.—It fhould be added 
that Mr.W.’s phofphoric acid was obtained from bones burned 
to a perfect whitenefs. 

On the aétion of metallic oxyds and earths on oils in low degrees 
of heat. By Mr, Peter Henry. 

In this ufeful inquiry, Mr. H. found white arfenic to havea 
greater power of rendering the unctuous oils clear and limpid 
than the oxvds of lead and copper. Vitriolic acid precipitated 
the arfenic, leaving the oil colourlefs. Litharge, in degrees 
of heat above 200°, difcoloured train oil. Earth of alum de- 
coloured the oils more powerfully than moft of the metallic 
oxyds, and equally with any of them. It drew down a muci- 
lage from oil of {permaceti and linfeed. | 

Meteorelogical obfervations made on different parts of the weftern 
coaft of Great Britain: arranged by T. Garnett, M. D. tes 
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The obfervations and tables brought together under this ar- 
ticle form a very valuable contribution toward the advance- 
ment of meteorology. We could with to fee them reprinted, 
partly in order to diffeminate ufeful information, and partly to 
incite perfons, ftationed in different parts of the kingdom, to 
make fimilar obfervations. It would be ftill better perhaps, if 
fome perfon would digeft all the information which we poflefs 
concerning the weather of our ifland, and publifh itin a cheap 
pamphlet. 

The prefent paper is compofed of materials furnifhed by feve- 
ral obfervers; thofe by Mr. Copland, furgeon at Dumfries, are 
the moft confiderable in bulk and importance. In 1781, this 
gentleman publifhed a number of remarks on the weather in 
the Dumfries Weekly Journal, which are here reprinted with 
fome additional fpeculations. Mr. C. is of opinion that the 
changes of the barometer indicate approaching hot and cold, 
with much greater certainty than dry and wet, weather. 


* Every remarkable elevation of the barometer, where it is of any 
duration, is followed by very warm or by dry weather, and moderate 
asto wind, or by all of them; but /eat feems to have moft influence 
and connexion ; and when it is deficient, the continuance of the other 
two will be the longer and more remarkable; therefore the calcula- 
tion muft be in a compound ratio of the excefs and deficiency of the 
heat, and of the drynefs of the weather in comparifon of the me- 
dium of the feafon ; and with regard to the want of ftrong wind, it 
appears to be intimately connected with the laft, as thev fhow¢ at 
no precipitation is going on in any of the neighbouring regions.’ 


In his 14th and 15th remarks, he had faid 


‘14th. That the barometer being lower, and continuing fo 
longer than what can be accounted for by immediate falls, or ftormy 
weather, indicates the approach of very cold weather for the {eafon ; 
and alfo, cold weather, though dry, is always accompanied by a low 


barometer, till near its termination. 
‘15th. That warm weather is always preceded and moftly accom- 


panied by ahigh barometer; and the rifing of the barometer in the 
time of broken or cold weather, is a fign of the approach of warmer 
weather: and alfoif the wind isin any of the cold points, a fudden 
rife of the barometer indicates the approach of a foutherly wind; 
which in the winter generally brings rain with it.’ 

In the two following remarks, Mr. Copland had explained 
certain phenomena from a principle fimilar to that on which Dr. 
Darwin has fo much infifted : (BoTANic GARDEN, I. notes 
p- 79. &c.) 

‘ That the falling of the barometer may. proceed from a decome 
pofition of the atmofphere occurring around or near that part of the 
globe where we are placed, which will occafion the electricity of the 
atmofphere to be repelled »»wards in fine lambent portions; or 
driven downwards or upwards in more compaéted balls of fire; or 


jaftly, to be carried along with the rain, &c. in an imperceptible 
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manner to the faurface of the earth: the precipitation of the watery 
parts pepe very foon takes place, which diminithes the real gra- 
vity of the atmofphere, and alfo by the decompofition of fome of the 
more active parts, the air lofes part of that elaitic and repulfive power 
which it fo eminently poffeffed, and wil! therefore prefs with lefs 
force onthe mercury of the barometer than before, by which means 
a fall enfues. 

¢ That the caufe of the currents of air, or winds, may alfo be this 
way accounted for: and in very fevere ftorms, where great decompo- 
fitions of the atmofphere take place, this is particularly evident, fuch as 
generally occur in one or more of the Weit India iflands at one time, 
a preat ofs of real gravity, together with a confiderable diminution 
of the fpring of the air immediately enfues, hence a current com- 
mences, firft in that dire€tion whence the air has moft gravity, or is 
moft difpofed to undergo fuch a change ; but it being foon relieved 
of its fuperior weight or fpring on that fide, by the decompofition 
going on as faft as the wind arrives on the ifland, it immediately 
veers to another point, which then rufhes in moitly with an increafe 
of force ; thus it goes onetill it has blown more than half way round 
the points of the compafs during the continuation of the hurricane. 
For in this. manner the Weft India phenomena, as well as the altera- 
tion of the wind during heavy rains in this country (fee remark 
No. 4®.) can only be properly accounted for.’ 

Thefe extra&s, we truft, will induce every curious reader to 
feek farther information in the original paper, to which we 
muft refer for the tables and remarks of Mr. Gough, Dr, 
Campbell, and others. 


[To be concluded in our next Review.} B ed «5S. 





Art. XXII. Fight Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Ox. 
ford, in the Year 1792, at the Lecture founded by the Jate Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salifbury. By John Eveleigh, 
D. D. Provoft of Oriel College, and Prebendary of Rochefter. 
Svo. pp. 286. 4s. Boards. White and Son, 


HE pious founder of this le€ture, in providing that, for ever, 
eight fermons fhould be preached annually in defence of 

the Chriftian faith, and in ordering that one printed copy 
fhould be given to the head of every college, and one be put 
into the Bodleian library, certainly intended to furnifh, in pro- 
cefs of time, a complete armoury both offenfive and defenfive, 
to be ufed, as occafion fhould require, againft all {chifmatics, 


* Mr. C.’s 4th aphorifm is, * that the heavieft rains, when of long 
continuancs, generally begin with the wind blowing eafterly, when 
it gradually veers round to the fouth ; and that the rain dees not then 
begin to ceafe till the wind has got to the weft, or rather a little to 
the northward of it,’when, it may be added, it commonly blows 
with fame violence, 
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heretics, and infidels. It is not to be fuppofed, however, that 
he expected every new hero in this annual exercife to appear 
with new weapons, nor to practife a new fet of manceuvres. If 
the old arms be neatly furbifhed up, and fufficient proof be 

iven that the art of ufing them is not loft, this is all that will 


be thought abfolutely neceflary in order to comply with the will 
of the teftator, At leaft, this is all that has been attempted by 


the champion of the year 1792. 

This courfe of leétures is nothing more than a very brief and 
eeneral recapitulation of leading arguments refpeAing the 
Chriftian religion, drawn up for the information and improve- 
ment of young perfons. ‘Ihe author’s plan, with his reafons 


for adopting it, is thus exprefled in the opening of the firft fere 


mon : 
‘ Jn an age when the real fubftance of our religion is mifreprefented 


by men of the mof oppofite charaGters and intentions ; when the maq- 
ner, in which it has been received and conveyed down to us, is traduced 
by the moft infidious and unfupported infinuations ; when the arguments 
in its defence are ftudioufly disjoined from each other and frittered 
away by fucceflive detractions of many of their moft convincing parts; 
and when the whole body of old objections againft our religion is recal- 
led, and enforced by new ones, which are every day fuggefted by an 
adventurous and {ceptical philofophy; in fuch an age it is confpicuoully 
our duty to fortify our minds by the information, comprehended under 
the general topics of Chriflian Theology, which I have above enume- 
rated. Difcourfes alfo.on fuch general topics may well be interfperfed 
among others.on the particular parts of our religious profeffion which 
the founder of this Le&ture has wifely marked out, as fubjeéts of our 
difcuflion. Thus interfperfed, they will conduce, on an extended 
{cale, to fimilar good purpofes with thofe reflexions at large on any 
human fcience ; which in the progrefs of difquifitions on particular 
branches of it, enable us from time to time to form fuch adequate con- 
ceptions of the whole, as are found to be effential to a ful! comprehen- 
fion of the inftrutions, which are communicated even on its mof 
detached and minute divifions. Such general information, moreover, 
cannot fail of being eminently ferviceable to the younger part of m 

audience, for whofe benefit this Inftitution was peculiary iudind. 
Since without it early improvements in religious knowlege will be fo 
defultory and imperfect, as to afford little reafon to aaah either that 
theological ftudents will be fufficiently inftruéted to qualify them in 
future life to teack others, or (what ought never to be an obje& of 
lefs ferious concern) that young and unexperienced minds in general 
will themfelves be effeétually guarded againft that moft extenfive 
fpecies of infidelity, which is founded on * ignorance of the real circum- 





‘* € From thefeveral converfations which it has been my chance to 
have with unbelievers I have learned that ignorance of the nature of 
our religion, and a difinclination to ftudy both it and its evidences are 


<0 be reckoned among the chief caufes of infidelity.’” 
Beattie’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 6. 
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ftances of our religion, and is conftantly betraying itfelf by infignificant 
and impertinent objections againft its truth, and by that fenfelefs 
blafphemy which {fo often fhocks the ears of good men in private 
converfation. ‘Truth, indéed, has on all occafions fo much force, that, 
when clearly propofed, it muft command: attention and refpect: but 
the truths of Chriftianity are, farther, fo admirably calculated to 
fatisfy the hopes of the beft men, and to allay the penitential fears of 
the worft; that, wherever they are early and thoroughly underftood, 
prejudice, inftead of exerting itfelf againft them, mult co-operate with 
reafon in their favour, and fecure for them fuch influence on an uncor- 
rupted heart, as the oppofition of ignorance will in vain attempt to 


. deitroy. 


* «Since, then, a general difcuffion of the great topics, under which 
T have diftributed the confideration of our religion, and which are of 
extent fufficient to enable us to comply with the command of the text, 
is well fuited to the prefent times, is expedient at proper intervals 
amidft the particular fubjects prefcribed for this Lecture, and, more- 
over, is likely to be of the motft important fervice to the younger part of 
my audience; I fhall confine myfelf to it in the following difcourfes, 
and, without any apology for calling your attention to truths of which 

ou mult often before have heard the greater part, or any farther ine 
troduction, | fhall propofe it in general terms as my defign to ftate, 
what our religion is, what the manner in which it has been received 
and conveyed down to us, what the arguments by which its truth is 
defended, and what the objections with which it is affailed. Or, to 
‘propofe my defign with its particular limitations, I fhall endeavour— 
firft, to’ ftate regularly the {ubitance of our religion from its earlieft 
declarations in the {criptures ef both the Old and New Teftament to 
its complete publication after the refurreGion of Chriit ;—fecondly, to 
‘give a fketch of the hiftory of our religion from its complete publica- 
tion after the refurrection of Chrift to the prefent times; confining, 
however, this fketch, towards the conclufion, to the particular hiflory 
of our own church ;—thirdly, to ftate in a f{ummary manner the ar- 
guments adducible in proof of the truth of our religion ;—and, 
fourthly, to point out the general fources of objection againft it, and 
to fhew that a forcible removal of thefe offences by divine interpofi- 
tion would be inconfiftent with our religion itfelf; conclyding the 
whole with ‘a particular account of thofe objections, which are ad- 
vanced againft our religion from the pretenfions of philofophy.’ 


General views of Chriftianity, fuch as thefe le@tures under- 
take to give, are certainly ufeful to thofe who are hitherto un- 
informed on thefe fubjc€ts ; which there is too much reafon to 
apprehend is the cafe with the greater number of graduates, 
notwithftanding the fubfcription to the thirty-nine articles, ftill 
demanded, on matriculation, in the Univerfity of Oxford :— 
but there cught to be, in Univerfity education, fome more 


‘complete and effectual method of teaching young men in general 


the principles of their religion, than a courte of eight fermons, 
which, after all, will probably be heard, or read, by only a 
very few ftudents ; and it feemsreafonable to expect that annual 
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leGtures of this kind fhould rather be addrefled to the public at 
large than to the undergraduates of the Univerfity, and fhould 
bear on them ftronger marks of ftudy and erudition than we 
difcover in this volume. 

The part on which Dr. Eveleigh appears to have beftowed 
moft labour is the fketch of Eccletiaftical hiftory contained in 
the fecond, third, and fourth fermons. The following is his 
account of the effects produced in.the Chriftian church by the 
converfion of heathen philofophers : | 


‘ That before the civil eftablifhment of Chriftianity there were many 
heathen philofophers, diftinguifhed by fuch a converfion toits belief, 
as might be expected from the enquiries of thofe good men among 
them, who did not find its evidences fictitious, is indiiputable. Their 
enquiries alfo were often excited in a manner, the moft creditable to 
ourreligion. In the fchools of their celebrated jeaders thefe philofo- 
= had been inftruéted concerning the excellency of virtuc, and had 

eard of its fuperiority to all worldly affliétion and evento death itfelf. 
But the {chools, which they frequented, could fupply them only with 
the theory of this heroifm. When, therefore, they faw their ad 
mired {peculations realized in Chriftian martyrs ; when they faw illi- 
terate crouds prefs forward with eagernefs to meet fufferings, which 
it would have been the moft ardent with of other men to avoid ; when 
they faw alfo that ftedfaftnefs in fuffering, which they had before 
thought to be more than human, difplay itfelf in women and children ; 
they were divefted ofthe common prejudices againft the fufferers, and 
led to enquire into the foundation of this unufual fortitude. And 
their enquiries, thus ultimately direéted to the miraculous evidences of 
our religion, often ended ina profeilion of the fame faith and a difplay 
of the fame fortitude. Such was the converfion of ‘Tertullian; and {uch 
was the converfion and glorious death alfo of Juftin Martyr. 

« From fome, indeed, of thefe converts aroie evils of the moft ferie 
ous confequence to Chriftianity. The prejudices, incident to human 
nature, fuffered not all the new and philofophical believers in our re- 
ligion to facrifice the learning of their {chools to its folemn, but fimple, 
truths. Hence numcrous feéts of both Gnoflic and Platonic Chriftians 
who mingled human knowledge of different kinds with divine revela- 
tion in their religious tenets : hence revelation was wrefted to fupport 
fanciful conjectures, herefies were introduced, the peace of the infant 
church difturbed, and a foundation laid for thofe numberlefs diffentions, 
which added (as was before remarked) to the anxiety of Chriitian 
paftors during the time of perfecution, and prevented them in future 
ages from enjoying the happy effedts of toleration and eftablithment.’ 

At the clofe of thefe hiftorical difcourfes, a fummary is given 
of the thirty-nine articles, which the author confiders as an 
excellent compendium of our religion, and by no means cal 
culated to give offence, even in the parts in which they are im- 
mediately direCted againft adverfaries.— How widely have learn- 
ed and good men differed on this head! E 
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Art. XXIII. The Complaints of the Poor People of Eugland; cone 
taining Remarks, Parti. I. On Government. PartIl. J. 1]. The 


Defeéts in the Englith Government, as to Reprefentation. JII. The 
Ignorance of the Poor, and the Imperfeétion of the Laws. IV. Dif- 
proportion between Crimes and Punifhments. V. Capital Punifh- 
ments. Part III. I, The Royal Houfehold and Public Expendi- 
ture. II. The Church. IJI. The Law-Courts. IV. The Army. 
V. The Navy. VI. The Schools. VII. Poor-Rates and Poor- 
Houfes. VIII. Public Hofpitals. IX. Prifons. X. Feudal and 
Scignoral Rights, Labourers, and Manufacturers. Part IV. I. Ad- 
drefs to the Friends of Reform. II. Balance of Opinions. III. Price 
of Provifions and Labour; Rules for Provident Societies; Free 
Schools; Workhoufes; Addrefs of Ladies at Walworth; Of Mr. 
Muir, and Mr. F. Palmer. By G. Dyer, B.A. late of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, correéted, altered, and 
much enlarged. 8vo. pp.119. 2s. Ridgway. 1793. 
Fowitasey to adjuft the oppofite claims of the poor and 
the rich is one of the moft important and moft difficult 
offices of government. It will fcarcely be difputed by any 
humane obferver of the ftate of the world, that almoft every 
form of government at prefent exifting is too favourable to the 
rich : while, on the contrary, it muft be owned that a govern- 
ment may be conceived, which fhall be too indulgent to the 
or. This would evidently be the cafe in a ftate in which the 
ftability of property fhould be fhaken, and the free enjoyment 
of it fhould be reftrained, by the frequent inftitution of agra- 
rian and fumptuary laws. Inftances in which laws bear hard 
on the poor, and facts to prove that a due attention has not 
been hitherto paid to their rights and their comforts, ¢ven un- 
der the excellent form of government eftablifhed in this country, 
will be found in abundance in the work before us. ‘The au- 
thor pleads with great zeal the caufe of the poor. He may 
therefore be fuppoled to lean toward their immediate interefts 
more than would be confiftent with the general profperity of a 
reat commercial nation :—but his obfervations on the griev- 
ances and hardfhips of the poor, arifing from the various caufes, 
immediate or remote, which are enumerated under the feveral 
heads {pecified in the title, are the evident refult of diligent in- 
quiry. His fa&s, though perhaps in feveral inftances ftated 
with fome degree of exaggeration, are fo numerous and ftrik- 
ing as to leave an irrefiftible impreffion on the mind of the 
reader, that the complaints of the poor of England are not 
wholly unfounded ; and that it is the duty, and may ere long 
appear to be the wifdom, of the higher orders of fociety to 
liften to fuch plans of reform, as, without difturbing the pub- 
lic tranquility, may diffufe, as well as increafe, the public 


ftock of happinefs. 
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To attend Mr. Dyer through all his wide excurfions would 
be to givea fummary of all the prefent political complaints. We 
fhall lay before our readers a fingle extract on the fubje& of 
Poor-Rates and Poor-Houfes : 


‘ The prefent mode of fupporting the poor by rates is liable to this 
infuperable objection, viz. That people who themfelves require fu 
port, are obliged to contribute to others. The plan, therefore, for 
having part of the furplufage of the taxes applied to the fupport of 
the poor, and for abolithing the poor-rates, is, I think, humane and 
judicious. Though a juft government will have no furplufage of taxes. 

« However, at all events, the poor-rates ought to beabolifhed. In 
America, Scotland, and Ireland, there are no poor-rates: but the 

r are not therefore neglected. In Scotland the poor are fup- 
ported by church collections ; by fmall fines impofed on delinquents ; 
by dues paid for baptifms and marriages out of the church ; by {mall 
affeffments, according to the valued rents of heretors and tenants ; 
by legacies, clubs, and donations of individuals. The affefiments are 
raifed by the heretors themfelves, by mutual confent ; but are not 
raifed at all, unlefs where church collections fail; very different thefe 
from the poor-rates in England. For in the cafe of an affeffment, 
‘* if, after one, or two calls, at moft, the money is not paid, the per- 
fon may be fummoned before two juftices, to anfwer for fuch refufal 
or negle& *, and their goods may be diftrained.”’ 

‘ While I am on this fubject, I will infert the following table, 
with which I have been favoured by a friend; taken from a Report 
of a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, appointed to infpeét and 
confider the Returns of Overfeers, relative to the State of the poor in 
the year 1787. 

Parifh Affeffnents to the Poor Rates in England. 


«© The whole fum raifed in England, taken upon a me- 
dium calculation on the fums raifed in the years 1783, 


1784, and 1785, - - - £.2,200,587 
*¢ The nett money applied to the ufe of the poor, and 
their immediate relief, only - - £.1,496,129 


«* The reft of the fum raifed goes in pari/b entertainments, overfeers 

expences, and law/fuits ! ! 
«© The medium expence of lawfuits, concerning the poor- 

laws, taken upon a calculation within the years above- 

mentioned, amounted to - - £30757 18s. 

‘ The poor-rates are an evil, which fometimes increafe through 
the interference of parifh-officers. Several houfes of {mall rents, in 
different parifhes in London were formerly not rated, but now are, to 
the great oppreflion of the poor tenants ; and fometimes it happens, 
that the overfeers abfcond with the money, and, in that cafe, the rate 
is repeated. 

« I mention this faét tothe honour of a market town in Hertfordshire 
in which, I am informed, five fhillings have not been fpent in enter- 





‘ *S-ea fmall pamphlet, entitled, «* The Duty of Overfeers of the 
Poor, to be delivered to them a: their Appointment;”’ publithed 1792.” 
tainments, 
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tainments, nor five pounds in Jawfuits, for thefe five years.—There is a 


fmall parifh in London, confiiting of, I think, feventeen houtles: of. 


confequence the poor-rates could not be confiderable. The overfeers, 
however, ufed to have one er two parifh-meetings in the year, and 
awenty pounds a time were confumed in feafting : this was {pent ata 
tavern.— The Parifh officers have, however, of late years, much to 
théir honour, had their meetings at the veftry, and paid.a few thillings 
apiece out of their own pockets for a dinner. I mention thefe facts to 
thew, that fome great evils admit of an eafy cure. 

* I cannot forbear taking notice of the great falaries paid to veftry- 
clerks. ‘Thefe are fad nuifances. As a remedy, there fhould be a 
committee chofen by the parifh, two of whom fhould be vifiters ‘in 
yotation. We fhould then hear no more of thofe engines of oppreflion, 
Seleé& Veftries. | ) 

¢ I cannot, however, forbear doing juftice to the police of my country, 
m regard to the duty of the overfeers of the poor. But, 1 mutt full infitt, that 
the poos-rates are highly oppreflive, and that the laws, profefiedly 
for the relief of the poor, are, in fome initances, penal: the overfeer, 
woo, himfelf, though on oath, has various means of evading the duty 
of his office. And during my inquiry into this fubjeét, 1 have met 
with fuch inftances of oppreffion, relative to vagrants, certificates, 
the fettlement, and the removal of the poor, as call aloud for re- 
drefs. 

¢ Ina work, entitled, ** Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of 
Mr. Jonas Hanway,’’ I met with the following anecdote: I quote 
from memory. Mr. Hanway was expoftulating with an overfeer, 
who allowed lefs to a mother for nurfing her own child, than to a nurfe 
who was no ways related to an infant : ** True,”’ replied the overfeer ; 
«* but you don’t confider, that this woman will take care of her own 
child, and it may be on our hands a long while; whereas, perhaps, 
we fhall hearno more of the other.’’ 

¢ Thave heard it obferved by fome gentlemen, who have particu- 
Jarly turned their attention to the poor-rates, that in the prefent ftate 
of our government, the poor-rates, as now regulated, are the beit pro- 
vifion that could be made for the poor; as voluntary fubf{criptions 
would throw the burden on the generous, and leave the felfifh too 
much at large. But J am by.no means of this opinion. Jn an affair 
of this nature, there are not wanting reafons to incline me to believe, 
that the felfifth might fometimes contribute more largely, than even 
the generous. And from a country regulated by the fame laws as 
England, 1 mean Scotland, it is clear, that additions made from other 
quarters to the voluntary fub{criptions, would fecure a provifion for the 


¢ In regard to the fituation of our poor houfes, I muft avow, that I 
have vifited feveral prifons, in which I had rather be lodged, with 
@ view to health, than in fome workhoufes in London. In Cambridge 
caftle, and in many prifons in London, people may lodge with much 
greater fafety to their health than in feveral workhoufes in London. 
Jn a narrow lane, and behind this lane, where no air can arrive, are 
thefe miferable houfes frequently fituated ; as for example, St. Bride’s 
workhoufe, in Shoe-lane. Andin fome there is fcarce any mat 
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When I was fome years ago at Oxford, I afed frequently t 0 vifit the 

or-houfe. It is placed without the town, in an airy fituation, and 
the building is fpacious. The healthy afpeéts of the poor of this 
houfe, contrafted with their fallow scauiddeash in fome other worl- 
houfes, fhew the great evils attending confined habitations. I had 
heard Bear-lane workhoufe, in Blackfriars-road, where many whole 
parifhes are farmed, fpoken of in the mot fhocking terms. It has, 
however, the advantage of a large airy court, and this is a compenfa- 
tion for feveral inconveniencies. In fome poor-houfes, the people 
are fometimes obliged to fleep three or fourin a bed. This has been 
known, as a poor man informed me, to be the cafe in a large work~ 
houfe, at Whitechapel, which, however, is, in the main, under-ex- 
cellent regulations, and the building healthy.—And, furely, while the 
prefent fyitem for fupporting the poor continues, every parifh might 
find fome healthy {pot for the poor, the aged, and the infirm; Ors 
whére feveral parithes unite, the probability is fill greater. For my 
part, I fcruple not to fay, that the houfes of fifty rich people ought 
to he levelled to the ground, fooner than three or four hundred of the ‘ 
poor, who have {pent their beft days in the 'fervice of the public, 
should be fmothered. . In a nation, tnat glories in its charitable infi- 
tutions,,a poor- -houfe thould be reckoned no.difgrace, and it would 
certainly caufe no interruption, even in the places of the moh pubic 
refort. 

« I have dropped a hint on a plan for NATIONAL charity s and 
this would certainly be an improvement on the prefent fyftem of po- 
lice : but the true policy of nations would be to Ieffen the number of 
the poor, by putting them into the condition of raifing themfelves to 
independence. If France does not effect this, the reform there will 
be left incomplete : the prodigious number of waite lands fhould be 
Jet out to the poor at fmail rents, which would at the fame time relieve 
: : millions of poor people, and enrich the country.’ 


| This fecond edition is much enlarged; and, being printed on 


a {mall type, contains a very confiderable quantity of matter at 
a moderate price. E 
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Arr. XXIV. Modern France. A Poem. By. G. Richards, M.A, 

Feliow of Oriel College, Oxon. gto. 1s. Robinfons. 1793. 

F an ornamented and ftudied diction, a meafured and digni- 

fied march, and an harmonious verfification, be fuppofed to 
conftitute the characteriitics of 2 fine poem, this is a fine poem : 
but if unaffected fimplicity be coniidered as.one eflential ingre- 
dient, that ingredient, we think, is wanting. It is, indeed, 
| generally wanting in our more recent poetical compofitions. 
The tinfel of T allo, and the /milor of Gelner, feem to be in 
greater eftimation than the fterling gold and filver of Dryden 
and Pope. Even fome of our firft-rate poets have been de- 
ceived by the glare of that foreign metal; and the female Mufes 
have been {mitten with it—almoft to one. We have often la- 
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mented on finding fuch counterfeit coin fo current; and we will 
continue to bear our teftimony againft it, until we fee it, if that 
be poffible, return into difgrace. 

The fubje& of Mr. R.’s poem is a difmal comparifon of what 
he calls Modern France with its b/i/sful fituation fome years 
ago. Perhaps a fanguine republican, with Mr. Richards’s 
talents, might invert the order; and fhew that even the prefent 
ftate of France, difmal as it may be, is, in the eye of Freedom 
and Philofophy, lefs fo than it was under the reign of defpotifm. 
Some of our corps have been for years in France, in that fup- 


pofed Aappy period when 


¢ wing’d with blifs the moments ftole away ;” 
and truly we faw little of that blifs, fave among the foft fons of 
luxury and riot :the bulk of the nation were a wretched race. 
What elfe could they be, 


When ¢ ftern oppreffion rais’d his iron wheel, 
¢ And wrung from needy hinds their hard-earn’d meal?’ 


If thofe hinds ‘ fang and danc’d their hour away,’ it was only 
to make them momentarily forget their mifery: but their mi- 
fery was not, therefore, the lefs real. Let us, however, hear 
Mr. Richards : 


© What fearful Spirit, far acrofs the main, 
Breaks on my view, and hangs o’er Gallia’s plain? 
I heard thofe terror-ftriking yells of yore: 
I know that poniard red with royal gore. 
O murder’d Charles! the Fiend, who laid Thee low, 
Again comes wildly forth, and fpeeds to woe: 
More high fhe towers; more wide fhe waves her hand; 
And fhakes o’er hundred realms her livid brand: 
Northward fhe hovers in Batavian fkies, 
And taints the air of Europe, as fhe flies. 

¢ But from thefe cliffs, my Sons, Britannia cried, 
Her plumy Warriors marfhall’d at her fide, 
Where rifing proud, in old and awful might, 
The towers of Dover fhade the mountain’s height, 
From thefe bold cliffs, that overhang the main, 
And circle Freemen, drive her maddening train. 
High from thefe rocks let waving pendants ftream; 
Far o’er the feas let fteely armour gleam ; 
Dark from each cleft bid threatening cannons frown, 
And crefted files the naked fummits crown. 
So fhould yon Tyrants dare, with defperate prow, 
To plough the founding waves, that roll below; 
Not one returning foe fhall e’er recline 
Beneath the clufters of his blufhing vine; 
Nor fpread with chequer’d fhade of olives pale 
The ftreams, that wander through Rouffillon’s vale. 
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Hurl'd ceafelefs hence terrific balls fhall glare 

In fiery arches thro’ the midnight air; 

O’er the white cliffs the burning barks fhall fhine, 
And fpread their radiance round the awful brine.’ 

We are forry to learn that the laft part of this prophecy has 
been inverted ; and that the Jines are too applicable to a recent 
event at Toulon. 

Mr. R. paints, in glowing colours, the waffed plains, the 
demolifhed churches, unpeopled cities, highways o’erflown with gore, 
cannibal feafts, human facrifices, the ruthlefs tyranny of the 
French convention, a debaled mobility, a murdered king, and an 
infulted God! but he neglects, or forgets, to trace up all thofe 
evils to their natural caufes,—the league of fovereigns to crufh 
a nation ftruggling for freedom, or what they deemed freedom; 
—and the treacherous difpofition of its own children to promote 
the views of thofe fovereigns. 

Mr. R. is not altogether confiftent in his declamation. 
While he labours to convince his reader that the French are not 
a free-born foe, he allows that a nation may arrange themfelves 
around the throne of a defpot, 

« And wrench a charter from the tyrant’s hand ;” 


and although he, doubtlefs, is ardently defirous that our armies 
may vanquifh the French, and reduce them to what he deems 
due order and a juft government,—that is, one fimilar to ours ; 
-—yet he means not to * bind a generous race in chains,’ but is 
willing to permit them to walk, hand in hand, © with high- 
foul’d Britons.? The Reader will probably be pleafed to fee 
the lines that breathe this fentiment ; they are the moft beau- 
tiful, we think, of the whole poem: 
« But, O my Britons, when the field is won, 

And the wild waftetul work of war is done; 

When Conqueft bears your ftandard through the kies, 

And fhakes her plumes before you, as the flies: 

O then, my fons, your common being fcan, 

And give to Gallia, what is due to man: 

Think on the free-born blood that {wells your veins, 

And fear to bind a generous race in chains: 

Give them that freedom, focial and refin’d, 

Which awes the paffions, and fublimes the mind: 

Give them that heavenly patriotic flame, 

Which glow’d of yore in Somers’ godlike frame: 

Give them in Nature’s foremoft rank to ftand, 

And walk with high-foul’d Britons hand in hand.’ 


An account of Mr. Richards’s ‘Aboriginal Britons, a poem,” 
will be found in our Review for December 1791 ;° and his 
* Songs of the Aborigina) Bards of Britain’ were notieed by us 


in January 3793 Ged..s. Art 
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Art. XXV. Pathetic Odes. The Duke of Richmond’s Dog Thunder, 


and the Widow’s Pigs—a Tale: The Poor Soldier of Tilbury 

Fort: Ode to certain Foreign Soldiers: Ode to Eaftern Tyrants : 

The Frogs and Jupiter—a Fable: ‘The Diamond Pin and Candle 

—a Fable: The Sun and the Peacock—a Fable. By Peter Pin- 

dar, Efq. 4to. 2s.6d. Walker. 1794. 

n former days, Peter Pindar; Efquire, could fit down con- 

tentedly to make a hearty meal on a folitary monarch, 
[broil’d, roafted, or fried, ] an odd nobleman, or fo: but, tempora 
mutantur! he now grows quite voracious, and cannot dine 
without a plenteous difh of Defpots,—with Soup-royal, Impe-~ 
rial Fricaflée, Lordling Pies, Serene-Highnefs Saufages, Black 
Puddings @ la Bangalore & Morocco, Taxation Tarts, and 
Ariftocratic Petits-plats in abundance. In fhort, he is the 
very Apicius Calius of Democracy !—Palaces and thrones, 
crowns and fceptres, even the great g/ode itfelf, are to him only 
what ‘‘ houfes and churches”’ were to thar tremendous devourer, 
the.Dragon of Wantley ! 

To drop, however, thefe culinary images of monftrofity, be 
it obferved, in plain unfigurative language, that we have now 
before us a mifcellany of farcaftic but not altogether uncon- 
nected poems ; the feveral pieces being conjoined by one lead- 
ing principle and purpofe,—the abatement of 1YRANNIC 
PRIDE,—the humiliation of THE GREAT! 

The fatirift begins with his Grace of Richmond: but foon, 
‘as if difdaining to wafte his poetic powder and fhot on any un- 
crowned objects, he aims at-higher game; and, like the daring 
giants of old, he prefumes to attack thofe earthly fuperior beings 
who are at once admired, adored, and dreaded by the lower 
orders of their own fpecies. - 

Paffing, then, the ironical drollery about the D..of R.’s 
virtues, the exploits of his Grace’s great dog Thunder, and 
the woeful tale of the poor widow and her pigs, in the pe- 
rufal of which fome readers will, perhaps, be at a lofs to de- 
termine whether to give way to compaiffion or to merriment— 
we proceed to offer a fpecimen—not of every diftin& article 
of which this motley publication is compofed, for that would 
occupy more of our pages than we can fpare, at this time, 
—but a fpecimen of the mood and temper in which this very 
original Bard here accofteth the ‘ Scepter’d Bullies’ of man- 
kind: the paflage, which we have feleGted, is taken from the 

* Ove to Eaftern * Tyrants.’ 
* Who, and what are ye, f{ceptred bullies ?—fpeak, 
That millions to your will muft bow the neck, 











* The epithet, eaftern, is happily fupplied in the title-page, though 
it does not ftand at the head of the poem; as we have here placed it, 
no offence can be taken by the North-country Gentlemen, 
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And, ox-like, meanly take the galling yoke? 


Philofophers your ignorance defpife ; 
E’en Forty, laughing, lifts her maudlin eyes, 


And freely on your wi/doms cracks her joke. 


How dare ye on the men of labour tread, 
Whofe honeft toils fupply your mouths with bread; 


‘Who, groaning, fweating, like fo many hacks, 


Work you the very cloaths upon your backs? 
«Cloaths of calamity, I fear, 
That hold in ev’ry ititch a tear. 


Who fent you?——Not the Lord who rules on high, 
ent you to Man on par#o/e from the fky, 
Becaufe of qwi/dem it is not a proof: 
Show vour credentials, Sirs ;—if ye refufe, 
Terrific Gentlemen, our {miles excufe, 
Bevier moft certainly will keep aloof, 


Old virtuous rugged CaTo, on a day, 
Thas to the Soorusayers was heard to fay, 
«« Aucurs! by all the Gods it is a fhame 
«© To gull the mole-ey’d million at this rate; 
‘* Making of gaping blockheads fuch a game, 
*¢ Pretending to be hand and glove with Fars! 


«* On guts and garbage when ye meet, 

** To carry on the holy cheat, 

«¢ How is it ye preferve that folemn grace, 

«© Nor burft with laughter in each other’s face ?”’ 


Thus to your courtiers, Sirs, might I exclaim— 
«© {n wonder’s name, 

«© How can ye meanly grov’ling bow the head 
‘© To pieces of gilt gingerbread? 


‘¢ Fetch, carry, fawn, kneel, flatter, crawl, tell lies, 


«« To pleaf the creature that you fhould de/pie?”? 


Tyrants, with all your pow’r and wide dominion, 
Ye arn’t a whit like God, in my opinion; 
Though you think otherwife, I do prefume: 
Hot to the marrow with the ru/ing luit, 
Fancying your crouching fubjeéts fo much du/?, 
Your hyp Jelves the mighty {weeping éroom. 
Open the warehoufes of all your brains; 
Come, Sirs, turn out—let’s fee what each contains: 
Heav’ns, how ridiculous! what motley fuff! 
Shut, quickly fhut again the brazen doors; 
Too much of balderdafh the eye explores; 
Yes, fhut them, fhut them, we have feen enough. 


Are rhefe the Beings to beftride a world? 
To fach fad beatts, has God his creatures hurl’d? 


Men want not Tyrants overbearing knaves 
De/pots that with to rule a realm of faves; 
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Proud to be gaz’d at by a reptile race: 
Charm’d with the mufic of their clanking chains, 
Pleas’d with the fog of Stare that clouds their brains, 
Who cry, with ail the impudence of face, 


«¢ Behold your Gons!—down, rafcals, on your knees; 

«« Your money, mifcreants—quick, no words, no ftrife ; 
«* Your lands too, fcoundrels, vermin, lice, bugs, fleas; 
«« And thank our mercy that allows you /ife?”’ 


Thus {o9eak the HiGHwayM sn in purple pride, 

On Slavery’s poor gall’d back fo wont to ride. 

Who would not laugh to fee a Taytor bow 
Submiffive to a pair of fatin breeches? 

Saying, ‘ O Breeches, all men muft allow 
«© There’s fomething in your afpect that bewitches ! 


«s Let me admire you, Breeches, crown’d with glory ; 
‘© And though J made you, let me ftill adore ye: 
‘© Though a Rump’s humble fervant, form’d for need, 
‘© ‘lo keep it warm, yet, Lord! yow are fo fine, 
«© T cannot think you are my work indeed— 
«© Though merely sitieeal, lo, you feem divine !’? 


Who would not quick exclaim, ‘* The Taytor’s mad!” 
Yet Tyrant-adoration is as bad.’ 

We were particularly pleafed with the Ode to the Poor Soldier, 
the Diamond Pin and Farthing Candle, a Fable, and the Sun 
and Peacock: but for thefe weemutft refer to the book. 

The zreny, which breathes through all the lines that relate 
to his Graceof R. —profe as well as ver/e,is conceived in P, P.’s 
happieft manner ; in which we always obferve a turn of fenti- 
ment, and a drollery of allufion, perfectly original. There is 
fomething like this turn in Mr. Hall’s Crazy Tales, &c. ef- 
pecially when the friend of Sterne writes about 

” Kings, 
«« And fuch like things :”’ 
but itis as the wren tothe eagle, or asa mole-hill to a moun- 
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Art. 26. Modern Reports; or Sele& Cafes adjudged in the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Chancery, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Yo- 
lame the F irft; containing Cafes adjudged in the Courts’ of King’s 
Bengh, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery, from the Re- 
ftorat tion of Charles II. tothe 30th Year of Charles II. The 


fifth Edition, corrected, with the Addition of marginal acerences 
an 
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and Notes, by Thomas Leach, Efq. of the Midd!e Temple, Bar- 
rifter at Law. Royal 8vo. gs. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 
HE work, of which the prefent volume is a part, has been fre- 
quently publifhed, and contains reports of cafes adjudged from the 
Reitoration to the end of the reton of George I. Mr. Pickering en- 
riched the laft edition with a great number of references; perhaps 
with too many, becaufe’ fome wére frivolous, and others inapplica- 
ble; that edition, however, was much valued,—and, becoming 
fearce, has occafioned the appearance of the prefent.—The work 
confiits of twelve parts, ¢ompfléd by various hands, and with dif- 
ferent degrees of merit; four of them are now republithed, in four 
volumes, and the remainder is promifed in the courfe of a few terms. 
The public are certainly. much indebted to Mr. Leach for the pains 
which he has taken in this publication :—his notes are frequent and 


judicious. S.R. 


Art. 27. Reports of Cafes in the Reign of Henry VIII. EdwardVI. 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, taken and colleated by Sir James 
Dyer, Knight, fome Time Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas. 
Now firft tranflated, with additional References to the lateft Books 
of Authority,. marginal Abftracts of the Points determined in each 
Cafe, and an entire new Index to the Whole. By John Vaillanr, 
M. A. of the Inner Tempte, Barrifterat Law. To this Edition 
a Life of the Author is prefixed; and from an original Manufcript 
in the Library of the Inner Temple, feveral new Cafes of his are 
introduced in the Notes. In three Parts. Royal 8vo. Two 
Guineas bound. Butterworth. 1793. 

Chief Juftice Treby publifhed an edition of Dyer in the year 
1688, and introduced many notes and references, which were always 
confidered by the profeffion as forming an important addition to thefe 
valuable Reports.—All thefe Mr. Vaillant has very properly retained 
in the prefent work ; yet we think he has been much too fcrupulous 
in continuing the former index, at the fame time declaring it to be fo 
imperfeé that he has deemed it neceflary to fupply its deficiencies by 
another drawn out by himfelf. Nearly eighty pages are thus filled 
with ufelefs matter. 

We are of opinion that the tranflation might have been more li- 
beral without diminifhing its fidelity ; and that it would have been 
more intelligible to the Englifh reader, if the French idiom had been 
lefs clofely adopted.—‘Ihe publication, however, evinces great accu- 
racy and minutenefs of attention in the editor ; and will be found to 
poflefs many recommendations to public acceptance. pe 


Art. 28. The Debtor and Creditor’s Ajifant; or a Key to the King’s 
Bench and Fleet Prifons: calculated for the Information and Be- 
nefit of the injured Creditor, as well as the unfortunate Debtor ; 
including Newgate, Ludgate, and the three Compters. ‘To 
which are added, Refexions on perpetual Imprifonment for Debt, 
and Outlines of a Bill for abolifhing the fame, &c, 12mo. pp. 98. 
1s.6d. Riley. 1793. 

This account of the interior of each prifon in the pactenpertan, and 
of the regulations by which they are refpedtively governed, will be 
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found ufeful by every perfon imprifoned for debt.—Indeed the work 
may juitly be confidered as and termed a Vade Mecum for unfortunate 


debtors. S.A : 


Art. 29. <4 Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, to prove that the High 
Court of Parliament has a Jurifdiction in @ates of Appeal again 
the Judgments of the Court of Jufticiary in Scotland. By John 
Martin, of Richmond Buildings, Seho, Attorney of the Courts of 
England, and Solicitor of the Courts of Scotland. 8vo. pp. 96. 
2s.6d. Ridgway. 1793. 

Mr. Martin here endeavours to prove that a reduction of a writ of 
error in Parliament againft the judgments of the Court of Jufticiary 
in Scotland is ablolutely competemt ; though he acknowleges that no 
appeal lies in fuch a cafe.—His reafoning on this fubjeé& is rather inge- 
nious than fatisfaétory ; he adduces no authority to fupport his opi- 
nion, and vainly attempts to fhake and invalidate thofe authorities 
which appear to us to decide the queftion againfthim. Lord Mans- 
field, in the cafe of Bywater, which came before the Houfe of Lords 
in May 1781, concurred in fentiment with Sir Thomas Miller, (then 
Lord Advacate of Scotland,) who afferted that there was neither an 
inftance of an appeal to the Scotch parliament before, nor to the 
Houfe of Lords face, the umion ;—and, in the cafe then before their 
lordfhips, he advifed them that no writ of error could be brought : the 
petition for that purpofe was rejected. De 


Art. 30. The Law and Praéice of Diftrefes and Replevin, by the late 
_ Lord Chief Baran Gilbert. ‘To which is added an Appendix of 
Precedents. The third Edition, with confiderable Additions, taken 
from former and later Reports, and other Books of Authority ; 
and full praétical Direétions, from the Seizure of the Diftrefs to 
the Sale and fuing a Replevin. By William Hunt of Lincoln’s- 

Inn. 8vo. pp. 340. 5s. Boards. Brooke. 1793. 

This work by Chief Baron Gilbert is a very ufeful publication on 
an important branch of Englifh law, and its contents have been con- 
fidered as authority in our Courts.— The prefent editor has enriched 
the book with a large addition of valuable matter, and has fhewn 
great judgment and ingenuity in his illuftrative notes, pe 


Art.31. The Trial of the Rev. Thomas Fyfbe Palmer, before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Jufticiary, held at Perth, on the 12th and 13th Sep- 
tember 1793, &c. &c. taken in Court by Mr. Ramfay, an eminent 
Short-hand Writer from London. With an Appendix. 8vo. 
pp. 195. 2s. Od. Edinburgh, Skirving.-—-London, Ridgway. 

‘This is a fuller, and appears to be a more accurate, account of 
Mr. Palmer’s trial than that which we mentioned in our Review for 
December laft, p. 453. In the Appendix is given the defence 
which the prifoner had intended to have delivered, if he had not 
employed counfel for the purpofe: this defence is manly, judicious, 
and fenfible ; and the cafe, on the whole, isa very important one. Dp? 


Art. 32. The Attorney’s New Pocket Book, and Conveyamncer’s Affiftant ; 
containing a Collection of the moft common and approved Prece- 
dents in Conveyancing, with praétical Remarks; to which is fub- 
joined @ flort T'reatife on the Nature of Efates, &c. By Frede- 
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rie Coningefby Jones, of Gray’s Inn. 2Vols. 12mo. 73. 6d, 


Boards. Brooke. 1794. 
This will prove a commodious and ufeful work to thofe gentlemen 


for whofe fervice more particularly it was compiled. S.R. 


Art. 33. 4 Treatife of Equity. With the Addition of marginal Re- 
ferences and Notes: By John Fonblanque, Efq. Barrifter at Law. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 450.’ 8s. Boards. Butterworth. 1793. 

The original work, of which Mr. Fonblanque has here become 
the editor, was printed, anonymoufly, in 1737, and was always con- 
fidered by the profeffion as poffeffing great merit.-~The notes and il- 
luftrations, which have been collected with great care and induftry, 
and which will be found to apply to and expiain the fubject-matter, 
are fo numerous that the volume is nearly filled by them, and the 
text occupies but a fmall part of it. The work is divided into fix 
books, of one of which only Mr. Fonblanque has already given his 
commentary; which he has executed in fo malterlya manner that 
we look forward with pleafure to his promifed continuation.—We 
fhall extract the following note for the purpofe of enabling our read- 
ers to judge of the nature of the performance.—In treating of thofe 
agreements which a Court of Equity will enforce, notwithftanding 
the Statute of Frauds, 29 Car. II. c. 3. the text obferves that ‘af 
it be carried into execution by one of the parties, as by delivering 
poffeffion, and fuch execution be accepted by the other, he that ac- 
cepts it muft perform his part; for, where there is a performance, 
the evidence of the bargain does not lie merely on the words, but on 
the fact performed.’—The doétrine contained in this fentence is thus 
illuftrated by Mr. Fonblangue : | 

‘Toallowa ftatute, having the prevention of frauds for its object, 
to be interpofed in bar of the performance of a parol agreement, in 
part performed, were evidently to-encourage one of the mifchiefs 
which the legiflature intended to prevent. It is therefore an efta- 
blifhed rule, that a parol agreement, in part performed, is not 
within the provifions of the ftatute. See Whitchurch v. Bevis. This 
exception, however, leads to confiderable difficulties. Part per- 
formance is clearly a relative term; and in ftating acts of part 
performance, the plaintiff muft neceffarily ftate the agreement to 
which he refers. The defendant, by the above rule, feems bound 
to confider the cafe ftated as out of the ftatute: fuppofing him, how- 
ever, todeny the aéts alleged to have been done in part performance, 
would he be bound to admit or deny the parol agreement referred 
to? or, admitting fuch acts to have been done, fuppofing him to 
deny the agreement, or the terms of the agreement, to which fuch 
acts are referred in part performance; would the plaintiff, in the 
latter cafe, be at liberty to refort to evidence aliunde, in order to 
fubftantiate fuch parol agreement ? 

* Inthe firftcafe, I conceive that the plaintiff would be entitled to 
go into evidence, to fhew that the acts alleged were actually done; 
and if he fucceeded in this particular, it feems to follow as aneceflary 
confequence, that he might prove the agreement to which fuch aéts 
referred : but fuppofe the plaintiff not to be able to prove the agree- 
ment, the terms of it being confined to his and the defendant’s know- 
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Jedge, would he be entitled to adifcovery from the defendant? If 
the defendant be bound to difcover fuch agreement, merely becaufe 
the plaintiff had alleged it tohave been in past performed, the plain- 


- tiff might, by alleging what was falfe, be placed in a better fituation 


than he would have been in if he had ftated the truth. But it would 
be difficult, in a court of confcience, to maintain, that falfehood can 
‘entitle to fuch an advantage: for the purpofe of invefligating the 
point, I will, however, aflume, that the defendant is bound to dif- 
cover whether he entered into fuch parol agreement or not. Suppofe 
“the defendant to have confeffed the agreement, denying, however, 
the acts alleged in part performance of it. Where plaintifFalleges 
part performance, it feems clear, that defendant cannot plead the 
ftatute; and when the ftatute cannot be pleaded, it fhould feem that 
it cannot be infifted upon by the anfwer : but where the ftatute is not 
infifted on, it feems admitted, that a parol agreement confeffed fhall 
be decreed to be performed; a rule, which would, in the above fup- 
pofed cafe, relieve the plaintiff from proving the aéts alleged in part 
performance; for cui bono put him upon proving the part perform- 
ance of as agreement confeffed, the admiffion of the agreement be- 
ing alone a fufficient circumftance to entitle him to adecree? This 
advantage might encourage the plaintiff untruly to allege a part per- 
formance ; but I Know no mean by which the objection can be obvi- 
ated; forif the agreement be in part performed, it is but reafonable 
that it fhould be completed, and to that the defendant’s difcovery 

nay be material; and whether it was or was not in part performed, 
is a point which clearly the defendant may eftablifh by evidence ali- 
unde. I have adverted to another difficulty which may anfe from 
the rule, that an agreement in part performed 1s not within the ftatute 
of frauds. ‘The cafe! ftated fuppofes the defendant to admit certain 
a&ts to.have been done ; but denies that they were done in part per- 
formance of any agreement ; or infifts that the terms of the agreement, 
of which they were done in part performance, were not fuch as fated 
in the bill. 

©‘ There are various acts which are confidered to amount toa part 

performance ef a parol agreement, and fome of them are of a nature 
which neceffarily implies fome agreement ; as where a-man is let into 
pofieflion, the poffeflion muft be referred to fome title; but to what 
can it, unlefs to the agreement of one having right to confer a title? 
In fuch a cafe it might be confiflent with the provifions of the ftatute 
to allow evidence, to explain the agreement which led to the pof; 
feffion, though the defendant denied that there was any agreement 
upon the fubject; but if the act alleged in part performance be of a 
more doubtful nature, as retaining poffeffion after the expiration of a 
leafe; in fuch cafe, if the defendant denied having agreed to grant 
a new leafe, or to grant it on the terms alleged, it feems very dif- 
ficult to determine, whether the plaintiff ought, or ought not, in re- 
fpe&t of the admiflion of the acts alleged, to be allowed to prove a pa- 
rol agreement by evidence aliunde. 

« This note is already drawn out to a greater length than I intend 
ed ; and as the enumeration of difficulties, without fuggelting the 
means to remove or leffen them, is little likely to be acceptable, I 
fhall clofe this note with a few diftinétions upon the queftion, what ads 
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amount to a part performance? The general rule is, that the acts 
mutt be fuch as could be done with no other view or defign than to 
perform the agreement, and not fuch as are merely introductory, or 
ancillary to it, Gunter wv. Halfey, Amb. 586. Whitbread v. Brock- 
hurft, 1 Bro. Rep. 412. The giving of pofleflion is therefore to be 
confidered as an act of part performance, Stewart vw. Denton, MSS. 
4th July 1786; but giving dire€tions for conveyances, and going to 
view the eftate, are not, Clerk v. Wright, 1 Atk. 12. Whaley wv. 
Bagnal, 6 Bro. P.C. 45. Payment ot meney is alfo faid to be an 
ad of part performance, Lacon v. Martins, 3 Atk. 4. But it 
feems that payment of a fum, by way of earneit, isnot, Seagood wv. 
Meale, Pre. Ch. 560. Lord Pengallw. Rofs, 2 Eq. Ca. Ab. 46. 

l.1z. Simmons wv. Cornelius, 1 Ch.-Rep. 128. Butiee Voll v. 


Smith, 3 Ch. Rep, 16. & Anon. 2 Freem. 128.’ SR. 
MEDICAL. 


Art. 34. 4 Guide for Self-Prefervation, and Parental Affefion; or 
plain Direétions for enabling People to keep themfelves and their 
Children free from feveral common Diforders. By Thomas Bed- 
does, M.D. 12mo. 3d. Murray. 1793. 

We are very glad to find that the ingenious and benevolent author 
of Laac Fenkins proceeds in his p!an of beftowing ufeful initruction on 
the lower claffes of fociety. In a philofopher and fcholar, it is /ise- 
vary condefcenfion to accommodate his ftyle and matter to fuch read- 
ers: but, as a moral employment of the faculties, perhaps they can- 
not aim atany purpofe more truly dignified. 

In this fmall performance, Dr. LB. treats on fubje&s conne&ted with 
his own profeffion ; for though he is too fenfible to propofe making 
every wan his own dofor, yet he juftly confiders that, as all mankind 
are in fome degree entrufted with the cre of felf-prefervation, they 
muftbe fuppofed capable of exercifing this care to fome good effect, 
by the help of fimple rules within the comprehenfion of the unlearn- 
ed as well as of the learned. He begins with various faéts to imprefs 
them with the great mortality among children at an early period of 
life, and efpecially in large families of the poor, and makes it an 
argument of the exiftence of great errors in management. Thefe 
he diicuffes under the heads of deficiency and excefs of food, of ex- 
pofure tocold and heat, of frefh air and clean linen. A great point, 
which he labours, is.to make his readers fenfible of the danger of 
fuddenly pafling from cold to heat ; an error Jefs known and lefs ob- 
vious than its oppofite. ‘Io make them properly comprehend this, 
he is obliged to enter on fome illuftrations, which, we fear, are too 
much involved in medical and philofophical theory to be underitood 
by thofe whom he addreffles. However, the practical rules which he 
lays down are generally juft and ufetul, and they are cxpreffed with 
the fame fimplicity and force of language which we admired in his 


former production. Ar. 


Art. 35. An Account of a Fever which appeared in feveral Parts of 
Somerfetfoire, in the Year 1792. By Richard Poole, Surgeon, 
Sherborne. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

The epidemic here defcribed made its appearance in the firft four 
months of the year 1792, in the low parts ef Somerfetthire, particu- 
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larly abont the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and proved fatal to 
numbers of the poor, It was evidently a fever of the typhus genus, 
but diftinguifhed by its tendency to produce a local affection of the 
breaft, refembling, in point of acutenefs, inflammatory pleurefy or 
peripneumony. Spafmodic affeétions of the mufcles were alfo fre- 
quent in irritable habits; and, in thofe who had not the thoracic af- 
fe€tions, the head was attacked with violent pain, terminating, in de- 
lirium. The other fymptoms were thofe which are common to fe- 
vers of great debility, but no realiy putrid appearance took place 
till a few hours before death, which frequently happened as early as 
the 4thor sthday. The writer fuppofes, and, we think, juftly, that 
the affe€tion of the Jungs was not merely {pafmodic, but truly in- 
flammatory ; and, though he feems to confider fuch an union of in- 
flammation with a difeafe of debility as a rare occurrence, yet our 
reading and obfervation have led us to regard it as extremely fre- 
quent. In particular, fome of the moft: fatal epidemics that have 
ever appeared in the world have been peripneumonies of this {pecies ; 
toone of which, recorded by Dr. Huxham, this writer properly re- 
fers. ‘The fever which has lately ravaged America, and the plague 
itfelf, feemto unite a high degree of local inflammaiion with great 
proftration of the vital powers. 

With refpeét to the cure of this difeafe, bleeding, though appa- 
rently indicated by the pain of the fide and difficulty of breathing, 
which fymptoms it relieved, proved in the event hurtful by its de- 
bilitating effects. Large bliflers and expedtorants were moft ufeful ; 
for a free expectoration was found to be the only favourable termina- 
tion of the peripneumonic affedtion, It was neceffary to check a 
diarrhza, which frequently fupervened; and repeated dofes of ipe- 
cacuanha and camphor had a falutary effect in this view. Decoétion 
of feneka root was an ufeful expeCtorant. The Peruvian bark was 
hurtful, except in a few cafes where there was a clear intermiffion. 
The fpafins and delirium were moft effectually fubdued by large 
dofes of opium, to which mufk was an ufeful addition. Thefe are 
fome of the principal circumftances deferving of notice: but we 
would recommend to our medical readers a perufal of the pamphlet 
itfelf, as being a plain unaffected narration, drawn up with fufficient 
accuracy, yet brief, and free from theoretical digreflions. Ai. 


Art. 36. Relief from Accidental Death; or Summary Inftruétions. 
By Dr. Alexander Johnfon, 8vo. pp. 8. No Publifher’s Name, 
nor Price *. | 
Dr. Johnfon imagines that the number of recoveries from apparent 

fudden death would be greatly increafed by the formaticn of clubs 

or focieties in different parts of the country, which might furnith 
inftructions to the common people, that sbey might be thus enabled to 
afford that affiftance which is now almoft exclufively fought from the 
faculty. With this view, he has publifhed thefe fimple and ufeful 
initructions, which he addrefies to the chief magiltrate or leading man 
of every town, borough, &c. foliciting their affiftance in extending 
his plar, CO. 





* We fuppofe that this little ufeful tract is diftributed gratis. 
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Art. 37. Confiderations Politiques, &¢.—Political Thoughts on the 
Confederacy of the Powers of Europe againft the French Revolu- 
tion. 8vo. pp.5z. 18,6d. Debrett. 1793. 

The writer of this pamphlet undertakes to prove that the war, in 
which the allied powers are at prefent engaged, is not a war of kings 
againft liberty, but that its objet is to crufh anarchy, and to refit 
the propagation of principles which have a neceflary tendency to 
diffolve civil fociety. The conclufion, which he draws from his ar- 

uments on this head, is that the people of every ftate now at war 
with France have as great an intereft in its fuccefs as the fovereigus 
who are condudting it. 

As we have never viewed the war in fo favourable a light, and have 
rather concurred in the opinion of fome of the greateft men in the na- 
tion that minifters might have avoided it, we give a proof at leaft of 
our impartiality, by laying before the public a fummary ftatement of 
the grounds on which a contrary opinion is here maintained. 

The government of France, obferves the prefent writer, was fo 
fortified by the refources derived from its antiquity, from the extent 
of territory, and from the immenfe population over which it ruled, 
that it was of all others in Europe the leaft likely to be overturned, 
and the moft able to defend itfelf; and yet it was almoft inftanta- 
neoufly levelled with the duft, through the operation of principles 
which quickly deprived it of the benefit of thofe refources, and left it 
completely defencelefs. The other governments of Europe, poflefiing 
fewer means of defence, might therefore well take the alarm. They 
faw themfelves threatened with a common danger, and refolved to 
oppofe to it a general confederacy. That the fenfe of the danger 
was ftrong, he proves, by obferving that it had united powers the 
moft jealous of each other and of France; and that it had made thofe 
nations take up arms, who might have found in their neutrality the 
gratification which the weakening of a rival ftate, without any ex- 

ence to themfelves, would afford and had induced them to hazard 
the doubtful iffue of war, not for the purpofe of conquering, but of 
defending and quieting the French nation. He afferts that, while 
the French were contending for the exclufive right of fettling their 
own conftitution, they were openly by their avowed principles, and 
Jecretly by their emiffaries, endeavouring to overturn that of every 
other people in Europe ; that they wereevery where aggreflors in the 
prefent war; that they opened the campaign againft the Emperor and 
the King of Pruflia four months before theie monarchs were prepared 
to take the field *; and that they invaded the principalities of Liege 
and Porentru, the duchy of Deux-Ponts, and other parts of the Ger- 
man empire, long before the Diet had refolved to declare war, and 
which it was by thefe inroads compelled in its own defence at laft to 
declare. With profeflions of moderation and refpeét for the fove- 
reignty of other ftates perpetually in their mouths, the French, he 
remarks, were almoft every where attacking or infulting their neigh- 





* This certainly is not true with refpeét to the latter Prince, who 
was not provoked to hoftilities by any invafion of his terntory. 
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bours ; they fent a feet with a threatening meffage to the King of 
Naples; they invaded Nice, Savoy, and Sardinia; they refolved to 
fet at defiance the treatics and guaranties of other powers, and deter- 
mined to open the Scheldt, which England was bound to keep fhut; and 
they invaded Hoiland, tho’ they knew that a war with England would 
be the inevitable confequence of fuch ameafure, Spain had not coms 
mitted a fingle act of hoftility againft the French; the Convention 
neverthelefs decreed that her territory fhould be invaded. Thus was 
all Europe called, by a fenfe of common danger, to take arms. 

The author itates and combats the arguments urged by the Revo- 
lutionifts in fupport of their proceedings. ‘The Philoiophers, he fays, 
infift 

« That the principles of the Revolution are derived from reafon, 
which is. not confined to any country; that philofophy has diffemi- 
nated them over the face of the earth; and that confequently they 
belong not to the French exclufively ; that this fame philofophy mutt 
be the juftification of the French in the eyes of all the people in Eu- 
rope whoare opprefied and deceived by their governments, the {worn 
enemies of philofophy,; and ftill more of philoiophers *.’ 

The defence fet up by philofophy is this :— 

¢ Great care muft be taken not to confound fociety with govern- 
ment. That we may thoroughly underitand both, let us look for 
their origin. Society {fprang originally from the neceffity which forced 
man to unite and affociate with his kind for the purpofe of making a 
common ftock of their ftrength and underftanding. Government owes 
its birth to the neceflity of preventing or repelling the injuries which 
men thus aflociated had to apprehend from each other. It is a fenti- 
nel on the watch to fee that the public works are not difturbed. Thus 
it appears that the wants of men produced fociety ; and that govern- 
ment arofe from their vices. Society tends always to good; go- 
vernment ought always to aim at repreffing evil. Scciety was firlt 
in point of time ; in its wee it is free and independent; govern- 
ment is inftituted by it, and is but its inffrument; the one is to com- 
mand ; it is the duty of the other to obey. Society created the pub- 
lic force; government, which received it, ought to preferve it entirely 
for the ufe of the power that preduced it. In a word, fociety is 
effentially good ; while government may be, and but too often is, 
bad. If the people live happy under the form of their government, 
they will maintain it. If they are unhappy, the impofibility of 
bearing with it any longer will determine them to change it:—A fa- 
lutary meafure, which the oppreffor will call rebellion, though it be 
no more than a lawful exercife of an unalienable and natural right of 
man under oppreflion, and even when he is not opprefled. ‘There is 
no fociety that has not the fame right to change the form of its go- 
vernment, which its founders had to adopt it. On this point, fo- 
Cieties ought to be confidered as poffefling at all times the fame 
powers which they exercifed at the moment of their formation. A. 
man wills and chufes for himfelf; he cannot will and chufe for an- 
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other; it would be the height of abfurdity to fay that he could will 
and chufe for one who is yet unborn, and may not be born for ag@s 
ftill to come.’ 

To this mode of reafoning the author makes the following reply : 

* Societies and governments are as intimately connected as light is 
with the fun; we can form no idea of the one which does not include 
the other. What fhould we think of the natural philofopher, who 
fhould dogmatically fay——‘* beware how you confound the fun with 
the light which flows from it: that we may thoreughly underftand 
the nature of both, let us look to their origin. The fun is firlt th 
point of time, the light follows. ‘The fun is the mafter ; the light ts 
no more than its fervant. ‘The fun is the ariiit; the light is only its 
inftrument.’’? ‘To complete the abfurdity of this jargon, fhould he 
add, “‘ The fun is effentially good, but the light, as we all know, 
may be and but too often is bad, for it burns the Torrid Zone ; there . 
fore let us adore the fun, but at the fame time let us aiter the laws 
and effects of light,’’—would not the world have reafon to conclude 
that his underitanding was impaired? Yet fuch is the logic, fuch the 
eloquence, of the revolution philojophers ! 

« Societies, laws, and governments {pring all from the fame fource, 
and at the fame time; and it is for the happinefs of man that they 
fhould be for ever infeparable. The jaw is a {word which knows né 
diftinction of perfons : but this fword is merely a creature of fancy if 
there be not a hand to hold it; that handis what we call government, 
It is the law alone that rules: but it is government which maintains 
the empire of the law ; or, in other words, government reigns in right 
and in the name of the law. If government be a fentinel fet to wateh for 
the benefit of fociety, and to prevent difturbances, it follows that fo- 
ciety is fubjeét to its care; and thatit has a right to determine what 
are the acts by which diiturbances may be produced in fociety; it 
follows alfo that it has a right to prevent or punifh them by the au- 
thority of the law. It is not true that government is the offspring of 
the vices of man; for if there were fuch a thing as a fociety perfeally 
virtuous, it would fill have a government. If fociety tend always 
to cood, government, which is its infirument, ought to have the 
fame tendency. It would be rendering governments odious to con- 
fine their operation merely to the fuppretlion of evil. It is falfe to 
fay that fociety exifted firit; for it is by virtue of previous compatts*, 
that is to fay, laws, that focieties are conitituted. Society is no 
longer to act, nor to command, when it has commiffioned its go- 
vernment to a& and command for it. ‘The nation, which fhould com- 
mand or govern by itfelf, would form the moft dreadful of defpo- 
tifms; it would be a hydra witha thoufand heads. When we fay that 
government is made forthe ufe of iociety, what is intended, no doubt, 
is, that it is made for promoting the benefit of fociety, by employing 
to that end the public force committed to its care ; it is to command 
in the name of fociety, and to enforce obedience to its decrees. It is 
not true that fociety is eflentially good ; for, fhould it fall into anarchy, 
it would be extremely mifchievous. ‘here never can be a perfec? go~ 
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* Does not this contradi&t the former affertion— Societies, laws, 
and governments {pring all from the fame fource, and at the fame time ?? 
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vernment. This troth might furnifh reafons for making man endeas 
@pur to remove as many of the imperfections as poffible, but none 
for changing the government; for, if the exiftence of imperfection 
in it were a good cafe for changing it, there would be noend ta 
revolutions; for fuch a caufe could never ceafe; and thus a nation 
mnft be continually proceeding from one government to another, 
pafling at every change through the horrors of anarchy. 

« ks ought to be prefumed that a great nation would not with to 
fhake of the dominion of reafon: does it then become philofophy to 
contend for its right to run mad, and to change its government juf 
as a man changes his clothes? The divine rights of fathers over 
their children, the rights of governments by which both fathers and 
children are protected, the hereditary defcent of crowns which fe- 
cares the tranquillity and ftability of nations, muft be overturned by 
the baneful principle ‘* that a man is not bound by !2ws to which he 
has not given his confent.’? It may be true that an individual, who 
gs diffatisfied with the form of government eftablifhed in his country, 
has a right to withdraw and feek elfewhere for a better :—but, if he 
remains at heme, he ought to be fubjeét to the laws. Were it to be 
otherwife, as feveral generations exift at the fame time, difcord would 
arm againft each other thofe who were for a change, and thofe who 
oppofed it.’ 

From this mode of reafoning, it would appear that a revolution is 
a meafure which cannot be juftified; a doétrine which none but flaves 
and bigots will admit. ‘The author feems indeed to fear that he had 
gone too far; and, therefore, to obviate the objection that he had 

ed too much, he allows ‘ that a fociety may change its laws and 
Its government:’ but, by way of corrective again, he infifts that ¢ it 
onght to have recourfe to fuch a meafure only in a /ega/ manner, rarely, 
after long preparations, without paflion, without convulfion, for the 
purpofe of fecuring a greater good, and with the unanimous concur- 
rence of the people.’ 

Might not the author as well have faid, at once, that a change 
could not be juftified in any cafe,—as to allow itonly under fuch a com- 
bination of circumftances as may well be deemed morally impoffible ? 

The writer, to do him that juftice which is due to all writers, does 
not feem difpofed to deprive the Commons of a fhare in the govern- 
ment: but he appeals to hiftory for the truth of this pofition —that, 
whenever they afpired to be every thing in the ftate, their proceedings 
were marked with cruelty, and all the effects of the wildeft anarchy. 
In fapport of this affertion he lays before his readers the horrors of the 
civi] war in France, called by hiftorians /a Facquerie, which broke 
out in 1358, in the reign of Philip the Fair: 

« That prince, wifhing to counterbalance the power of the nobili'y, 
fammoned the Commons to the States General. The people, thus 
finding themfelves of importance, thought the opportunity was fa- 
vourable for extirpating the nobles, and enriching themfelves with 
the fpoils. They refufed to pay rent, they hung up the officers em- 
ployed to collect the taxes, murdered the magiftrates and the clergy, 
fet fire to the houfes of the barons and gentry, deftroyed their woods 


and fifh-ponds, plundered their farms, and killed their cattle, pro- 
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faned the churches, and ftripped them of their treafures and orna~ 
ments. In a word, France, at that period, bore a ftrong refemg 
blance to thofe frightful deferts in Africa, that are inhabited only by 
wild beaits ; and the watch words of the people were then, as they 
are now, Liberty and Equality.’ 

The picture, perhaps, is not overcharged : but it mult be admit- 
ted, in extenuation, that the Commons, for 300 years preter 
reign of Philip, had been kept in complete bondage ; it is not there- 
fore very furprifing, though it is much to be lamented, that their 
emancipation was attended with exceffes; and that, in the firft mo- 
ments of their power, they broke their chains on the heads of their 
oppreffors. 

With all his gratitude to the powers leagued for the purpofe of re- 
ftoring monarehy to France, the author is {till atrue Frenchman, aad 
deprecates the idea of a difmemberment of his country; a meafure 
which, inftead of eftablifhing general tranquillity, he thinks, and juflly 
too, would produce a general war throughout Europe. We greatly 
approve ‘this patriotifm; and we fincerely wifh that the allies may 
convince the world that they are not, under the pretext of general 
good, purfuing their own private interetts. 

_ We cannot difmifs this fubjeét without acknowleging that the pre- 
fent writer, though not ftriétly logical in fome of his deduétions, aor 
confiftent in fome of his ftatements, has acquitted himfelf with ability ; 
his ftyle is elegant and forcible ; and the gentleman, the politician, 
and the man of letters, appear through the whole performance, which 


is addreffed to the judgment, not to the paflions of the reader. Qh... 


Art. 38. Confiderations on the Nature of the French Revoluticn, and om 
the Caufes which prolong its Duration. Tranflated from the french 
of M. Malletdu Pan. 8vo. pp.114. 2zs.6d. Owen. 1793. 
M. Mallet du Pan contends, as does the author of the work ree 

viewed in the preceding article, that the prefent war is the xecefart, 

not the accidental, confequence of the French revolution; and char, 
on the part of the allies, it is not a war of ambition, of conque’, noe 
of aggrandizement, but of felf-defence ; for it was, in his opinion, 

abfolutely impoffible that there fhould exift in the heart of Europe a 

revolutionary government, with what he calls a ¢ treafury of all forts 

of crimes’ and 24 millions of people to fupport it, without endaa- 
gering the tranquillity of allthe furrounding itates by the propaygatiea 
of its principles. 

At the fame time that he juftifies the conduct of the allies in con- 
federating againft the French, he moft unequivocally afferts ahat, 
though the revolution may overturn the war, the war can never of 
itfelf overturn the revolution ; and he brings, in fupport of this affer- 
tion, a faét which every one muf admit, and which merits the moft 
ferious confideration of the belligerent powers, viz. ¢ that, with five 
hundred thoufand valiant foldiers, etghty thips of the Jine, and affited 
by an inteftine war, the confederates have not wreited from the re- 
publicans a territory of ten leagues in extent.’ 

He contends that many defcriptions of people in France, though 
in their hearts well affected to monarchy, are bound by interef to 
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caus whom they hate. The holders of aifignats, and the purchafers 
of church lands, find, at prefent, no other fecurivy for their enjoy- 
ment of this {pecies of property, than that which they derive from a 
fuccefsful oppofition to the allied armies. He recommends, there- 
fore, as the beit means of detaching people of this defcription from 
the caufe of the republic, a joint declaration of all the confederated 
princes, that provifion fhall be made for the payment of the afignats; 
and that, if the church lands be refumed, a proper compenfation fhall 
be made to their prefent poffeffors. 

He infifts alfe that a pledge fhould be given to the people that the 
gadelle and other odious and oppreflive taxes fhall not be revived ; 
and that monarchy, at its reftoration, fhall be fo limited that the.na- 
tion may enjoy a full portion of civil liberty, under a conftitution 
eftablifhed by law, and independent of the will of any miniftry or 
king. 

If fuch meafares as thefe be not purfued, he does not hefitate to 
fay that the war can never overturn the revolution. 

For the purpofe of convincing his readers that he is a fincere, roy- 
alit, and not a Jacobin in difguife, he gives the following account 
of himfelf : 


‘ Though a foreigner, and born under a Republican government *, 
I-have acquired, by four years {pent without any reafonable certainty 
at going to bed that I thould awake to liberty or to life; at the coft 
of three arrefts of my perfon, of one hundred and fifteen denuncia- 
tions, of the feal twice put on my effects and papers, by four civic 
affaults on my houfe, and by the confifcation of all my property in 
France; by thefe, I fay, I have acquired the rights of a Royalift, 
and as nothing remains for me to gain by this title but the guil- 
hotine, I fancy that ne one will be tempted to difpute it with me.’ 

The author urges the confederates to profecute the war with vi- 
gour, and to publifh fuch declarations as we have already defcribed, 
if they wifh to prevent revolutions in their refpedtive ftates ; at leait 
if they with to prevent them from being invaded and over-run by the 
French republicans. 

His thoughts on this head are well expreffed, and fhew that he isa 
man who has enlarged views, and who looks far beyond the prefent 
moment. He is already well known both in the political and literary 
world, and he appears to be perfectly acquainted with the main fprings 
of the French revolution; he reafons like a ftatefman; and he 1s 
equally remarkable for elegance and energy of ftyle :—had his tranfs 
lator been in Jefs hafte, he might have done him more juitice; for he 
does not feem incompetent to the tafk. 

We mutt add that, though this author is entitled to our praife for 
having taken that middle courfe which places him at an equal dif- 
tance from fervility to the crown, and from abje& fubmiffion to the 
muititude, we cannot fay that his performance is faultlefs; there are 
fome inconfiftencies to be found in it, which are drawbacks from the 
general merit of the work; we fhall notice only two, which we fele& 
becaufe they are of fome moment. In one place, he makesthe number 
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of the allied troops employed againit France amount only to 410,000 3 
though, in another, he reckons them at 500,000, Perhaps he in- 
cludes in the latter the feamen, &c. of the combined fleets; in that 
cafe, the appearance of inconfiftency may be removed :—but he is une 
queftionably at variance with himfelf, when he rates the whole French. 
army either in garrifons or the field at no more than 312,000 men, 
Before the king was depofed, he fent three armies of 50,000 each to 
the frontiers. The Convention afterward ordered an augmentation 
of 300,000. This order was not unknown to M. Mallet du Pan; 
for, in page 60, he has this obfervasion :—* When the Convention 
made that decree worthy of Xerxes, by which was ordered an imme- 
diate and extraordinary levy of 300,0co men, we laughed contemp- 
tuoufly, and were juftified in that contempt by reafon. However, 
this fubfidiary army was to a great degree actually embodied in the 
midit of ineffe&tual murmurs, and impotent difcontents.’ 

How, after this remark, could the author think of rating the whole 
of the French army at no more than 312,000 men? Perhaps it would, 
be nearer the truth to eftimate it at double that number. The Con- 
vention boafts that there are 900,000 effeCtive men in arms in fup- 
port of the republic ; but this undoubtedly is an exaggeration. Sh...ad-n. 


Art. 39. Moet Hifforique et Politique de la Revolution Frangoife. A 
Glimpfe of the Political Hiltory of the French Revolution. 
By M. Raimbert. 8vo., 1s. Johnfon. 1793. In French and: 
Englith. 

The author has not difappointed his readers: by the title, he taught 
them to expect only a:qword about, or a glimp/e of, the French Revo- 
Jution; and, ftudying to give his work the merit of brevity, .he has. 
condenfed into twelve oftavo pages (of the original French) all that 
he intended to fay on this fubje&@. M. Raimbert undertakes to affert 
boldly that France will fhare the fate of the republics of Greece or 
Rome, and of New America: he admits that the execution of the 
king, and the declaration of war againft England, were, in the 
opinion ofall found politicians, meafures of precipitation ; and he thinks 
that the king fhould have beenkept as a hoftage, with a view. to ad- 
vaniageous negociations with the confederated powers, and that fteps. 
ought to have been taken to preferve the neutrality of the Englith, 
whofe policy might imbibe a fpirit of conquett, if not prevented by 
the return of peace; and who, once fecure againft internal commo- 
tions, might, he fears, be induced to feek, at the diftance of 
1500 leagues, the means of repairing the lofs of the Ame- 
rican provinces. This little pamphlet has been lengthened to 25. 
pages by a tranflation which, in many places, is rather a. paraphrafe 





than a verfion. ; 
Art. 40: The Condu& of France towards Great Britain Examined; 
with an . dix and Notes. By Mr.Miles. 8vo. pp, 275. 


4s. Nicol, ac. 1793. 

The offenfthle obje& of this author is to prove that Mr. Pitt did not 
enter into the prefent war from choice, but from neeeflity ; and that 
it was abfolutely forced on him by the French; who, though they 
affected to with for peace with England, were determined, long be- 
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fore hoftilities began, to break with} her, and amufed her with ne- 
gociations only for the purpofe of gaining time while they were for- 


warding their warlike preparations. 
Was this, however, the author’s rea/ object? Mr. Miles can beft 


anfwer the queftion. All that we can pretend to fay on this fubjeét is, 
that, from the continued chain of egotifms from the beginning to the 
end of the work, a man might be tempted, without any great breach 
of charity, to fufpe& that the defence of Mr. Pitt was at belt but a 
fecondary confideration ; and that what Mr. Miles had moft at heart 
was to difplay his own importahce with M. de Ja Fayette, and other 
gentlemen, who atted con{picuous parts in the revolutions of France, 
Liege, and Brabant. 

Unkindnefs from a friend is faid to be the moft cutting. What 
then muft the Jacobins feel when they find that the hand, which now 
{mites them fo violently, is that of a brother, a member of their club, 
who attended its meetings almoft without intermiffion for eight months, 
and who appears to have been intimately acquainted with all their 
proceedings ? That he was a Jacobin,—we mean notin any bad fenfe 
of the word, —and regular in his attendance, we learn from the follow 
ing paflage, page 55 : 

« Iwas a member of all the popular focieties, and regularly attended 
the Jacobin club, in which all queftions of reform, and indeed all 
matters relative to domeltic arrangement on foreign powers, were 
generally difcuffed before they were propofed in the National 
Affembly *.’ 

What Mr. Pitt will fay to fuch an advocate; whether he will re- 
ceive him with kindnefs, or reje& him with a zon tali auxilio, nec de- 


fenfaribus iflis; we cannot prefume to guefs. 


Whatever may be our opinion of Mr. Miles as a politician, we moft 
allow that he difcuffes the fubject before us with ability. He isa good 


‘writer; and he draws juft conclufions from the premifes which he 


Jays down: but then he alone is able to judge of the truth of thofe 
premifes, for they reft chiefly, though not folely, on the authority 
of an anonymous corre{fpondent, whofe name he fuppreffes becaufe the 
life of this friend, who is a Frenchman, and ftillin France, might be 
endangered by the publication. If the letters from this correfpondent 
be admitted as conclufive evidence, Mr, Miles feems to fhew thar, 
from the beginning of the revolution, the popular party in France 
had refolved on war with Great Britain ; and that the negociations 
carried on with our court for preventing it were a mere farce, intend- 
ed to amufe us, and to gain time. 

However, even if the thirteen anonymous letters givenby Mr. Miles, 
for which he vouches, and we do not mean to queftion his veracity, be 
allowed to be genuine, it would not follow that they are conclufive 





¢ * It is a fact worth relating, as it will furnifh abundant matter for reffeétion, 
that innumerable pamplilets were every day diftributed gratis to the members of 
the National Affembly, and to thofe of all the popular focieties in Paris. Asa 
member of the Jacobin club, I received, in the fhort fpace of eight months, four 
hundred and two of thefe publications ; and as they were only prefented to thofe 
members who attended, and always early in the evening, and as it was fometimes 
late before I went, the number that I miffed muft alfo have been confiderable.° 
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evidence ; -for it would ftill remain to be proved that the writer was fo 
fituated as to have the means of becoming acquainted with the intentions 
of the ruling party in his country. 

In the 1ft of thefe letters, is a paffage which might be urged as 
a proof that they are genuine: but it might be quoted alfo to thew 
that the writer was not, at leaft at that time (the 12th of May 1791) 
in any public fituation, nor in the confidence of people in power. 
The paifage is this: —‘* Plus de dix officiers généraux employés ont 
refufé, -Cela me donneroit jour de, penetrer. Mais l’intrigue quj 
dothine toujours, commie fous l’ancien regime, fera avorter dans fa 
fource ce que j’ai preparé pour placer mes droits dans toute leur 
evidence.” 

Mr. Miles thus tranflates this pafflage: * More than ten general 
officers employed, have refufed to ferve: this will enable me to pene- 
trate a little into futurity ; but the fpirit of intrigue, which is as great 
as under the ancient government, will counteract the means that L 
have taken to’place my pretenfions in a proper point of view.’ 

Mr. Miles, we conceive, did not underitand the meaning of his 
friend’s expreflion ¢ penetrer ;? it is clear from the context that it did 
not mean _to penetrate into futurity, but to get on, fet forward, make 
his way, Or procure promotion or employment, in the line of his profef- 
fiov. 

"This gentleman, we are told, was a general officer in the French 
fervice. If Mr. Miles has tranflated him correétly, it follows, from 
his own confeflion, that he was not then acquainted with the fecrets 
of the ruling party. At all events, it is clear that he was in no of- 
fice either of truft or of power, being at the time wholly unemployed. 

Should the reader incline to overlook thefe circumttances, and, at 
all events, to believe that the French intended war from the begin- 
ning, he will find fome things in this pamphlet which may ferve to 


feed and fupport that belief, | Sh..a. n. 


| FRENCH EMIGRANT CLERGY. 

Arts 41. Gideon's Cake of Barley Meal. A Letter to the Rev. Wikliam 

. Romaine, on his preaching for the Emigrant Popifh Clergy ; with 
fome Strictures on Mrs. Hannah More’s Remarks, publifhed for: 
their Benefit, 1793. The fecond Edition. With another Letter 
fent to Mr. Romaine prior to this, and fundry Notes and Remarks; 
wherein -all. the Objeétions and Replies of Opponents that have 
come,.to the Aythor’s. Knowledge are fully anfwered. Svo. 1s. 
Jordans 1793... . 

_ A more coarle and illiberal piece of abufe than this letter has 
feldom paffed under our infpection, The’author, inflamed with in- 
dignation againft aatichrift and his priefts, loads them with the op- 
probricus tide of ferpents, vipers, hiypocrites, accurfed of God, and 
other fuch like appellations; and he inveighs againft Mr. Romaine for 
having had the humanity to preach a fermon recommending charity 
to. the emigrant French clergy, and for making a collection for them 
in his parith church. According to the notion of this zealot, Mr. 
- Romaine has been aking alms for the pimps of that whore of Baby- 
lon who hath corrupted the world with her fornications; and he 
~ Rey; Jax.1794. H i 
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has hercin impioufly counteracted the execution of the divine vengee 
dnce on a people devoted to deftruction ;—and it is a falfe unfcriptural 
humanity td yield to animal fenfation, when God has exprefsly faid, 
** Thine eye hall not pity them, neither fhalt thou fpare them.’’ 
Mrs, Hannah More, alfo, for daring toaddrefs the public in behalf of 
age pricits, is complimented with the bandjome tutles of a wolf in a 

ne fheeptkin, and the daughter of the father of lies, who would 
doubtlefs have made an excellent maid of honour to bloody Queen 
Mary. If this be not zeal without knowlege, and againft charity, it 
is hard to fay what can be fo. 


Art. 42. 4 Charitable Morfel of Unleavened Bread, for the Author of a. 
Letter to the Rev. William Romaine, entitled Gideon’s Cake of Bar- 
ley Meal: being a Reply to that Pamphlet. 8vo. 6d. Mathews, 
7 ° 
The is a fenfihle and well-written defence of the conduct of Mr. 

Romaine, of Mrs. Hannah More, and of the public, in treating with 

humanity the wretched outcafts of France. The author has afforded 

an excellent example of that fpirit of Chriftian forbearance, which 

** renders not railing for railing, but, contrariwife, blefing.’” E 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Art. 43. Defeription and Uje of the Telefcopical Mother-of-Pearl Micre» 
meter. Invented by Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S, 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 
1793. 

The fubftance of this pamphlet was firft publithed in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, vol.Ixxxi. for the year 1791, and an account of 
the invention is given at p.62. of our Review for May 1792, vol. viii. 
N.S. In the pamphlet ches us, Mr. Cavallo has enlarged on that 
part which relates to the ufe of the inftrument, and hag added examples 
to illujtrate the rules, with fome tables to facilitate the operations. 
He has alfo fhewn how the combination of glafs, which is ufually 


contained in the eye-tube of a common refraéting telefcope, may - 


be uled as a microfcope; and, confequently, how the micrometer 
may be applied to meafure the lineal dimenfions of microfcopical ob- 
jects, 
: Mr. Cavallo has likewife informed us how this combination of 
glaffes in the eye-tube of a refracting telefcope, with the micrometer 
ip it, may be applied’ to meafure the diameter of the fmall pencil of 
light at the eye-end of another telefcope; and, thence, to find the 
magnifying power of that telefcope.—This mode of doing it Mr. 
Ramfden long fince explained, and made an inftrament for meafurin 
the diameter of the pencil with the utmoft accuracy :—but Mr. Ca- 
vallo’s method of applying his micrometer, as a Vernier, to fubdivide 
the larger divifions of aftronomical inftruments, gave us much plea- 
fure ; as itis, to us, perfectly new, ingenious, and fimple in its ap- 
“plication. Jt is however, in fome degree, fubje& to the fame objec- 
tions to which Mr. Ramfden’s mftrofcopical method of reading off is 
Iiable ; namely, a change ef place in the microfcope, from accidents, 
er partial heat on that past of the inftrument which fupports the mi- 
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AMERICA. 


Art.a44. Return of the whole Number of Perfons within the feveral Dij- 
tricts of she United States, according to an Act providing for the 
Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United States, paffed 
March t, 1791. 8vo. pp.56. 4s.6d. Re-printed from the 
Philadelphia Edition, by Phillips. 1793. 

‘Fhe total namber of inhabjrants in the. United States of North 
America is computed to be 3,893,635; to which are to be added 
-35,691 in the fouth-weftern territory, and thofe of the north-weltern 
‘territory, of which no return has yet been publithed: fo that, if the 
whole were to be reckoned at four millions, it is probable that no great 
error will be committed. The particulars of each diftri€t, town, and 
clafs of inhabitants are fpecified; among which, flaves amount to 
693,280. The tabular claffes will be moft ufeful to political calcu- 


Jators in that part of the globe. W 
NEGRO-SLAVERY., 


Art. 45. Slavery inconfiftent with Fuftice and good Policy, proved by 2 
Speech delivered in the Convention, held at Danville, Kentucky. 
By the Rev. David Rice. 12zmo. 2d. or 8 for 1s. Printed at 
Philadelphia: London, Gurney. 1793. 

That it thould be neceffary, in an American convention, to ufe ar 
guments againft flavery, may be deemed a reflection on the States ag 
deficient in the practice of liberty. Mr. Rice is ftrenuous for taking 
off this reproach. He employs a number of plain, well-adapted, and 
forcible reafonings to fhew the impolicy, as well as the injuftice, of 
continuing negro-flavery in the American ftates. He reprobates 
flavery as * a perpetual war againft almoft every thing dear to human 
nature, with an avowed purpofe of never making peace;’ and he very 
juftly remarks that, ¢ in America a flave is a ftanding monument of 
the tyranny and inconfiitency of human governmenis.’ He recom- 





mends gradual emancipation. Moo-y 


NAUTICAL, 


Art. 46. A Treatife on the Theory and Pra&tice of Seamanfbip: contains 
ing general Rules for Manceuvring Veffels, with a moveable 
Figure of a Ship, fo planned, that the Sails, Rudder, and Hull 
may be made to perform the Manceuvres according tothe Rule laid 
down. To the above is added a mifcellaneous Chapter on the. 
various Contrivances againft Accidents, and a Copper-plate of the 

oe and Figures explained.in the Work. By an Officer in 

the Service of the India Company. 8vo. pp.100. 5s. bound. 

Robinfons. 1793. 

As the theoretical part of this performance is contained in the firft 
nineteen pages, much rigour of demontftration muft not be expeéted : 
but what is given is generally clear, and to the purpofe, and shews 
that the author anderftands what he is about: but it is not a/qways 
without obfcurity, nor free fromerror, In the praétical part, for which, 
undoubtedly, this publication will be chiefly read, the author has 
fhewn himfelf a fkilful feaman; qualified to defcribe, with clearnefs 


‘and precifion, the maneeuvres which he undertakes to explain. 
Hz POBITICAL 
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POLITICAL amd COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 47. Outlines ofa Plan for making the Tra& of Land called The 
«© New Foreft,’’ areal Foreft, and for various other Purpofes of the 
firft national Importance ; with a monitory Preface, announcin 
alfo fome Undertakings in which every Englifhman 1s interefted. 
By the Rev. Philip le Brocq, A. M. Domeftic Chaplain to his 
‘Royal Highnefs the Duke of Gloucefter. Svo. pp.45. 15. 6d. 
Bell.. 1794- ’ 
This writer, who appears to be a warm, hearty, and earneft pa- 

triot,—though not a friend of Ofpoftion,—has formed the idea of a 

plan for improving the New Foreft, in Hampfhire, as a nurfery for 

fhip-timber ; a defign which really feems to merit the ferious and im- 

mediate attention of government, and of the publicin general. ‘I 

am,’ fays Mr. Le Brocq, ‘ for the adoption of all plans which are 

gvidently of high national importance.’ So are we; and, on this 
rinciple, we fincerely wifh that his propofal, or me propofal of the 
bind, may be duly weighed, and, if found not wanting in the ba- 

‘lance, fpeedily made an object of the regard of thofe who have the 

power of adfing, as well as the requifite opportunities of /peculating 

on it. 

It is a vaft idea that Mr. Le Brocq has formed ; and, if he be right 
in the main, whatever may be thought of particular parts and cir- 
cumftances of it, pofterity may have reafon, [fhould this plan take 
effe&t,] to honour, with grateful remembrance, the name of a bene- 
fa&tor who, as he intimates in his preface, was ever ready even to 
facrifice his own private concerns and interefts to the general welfare 
of his country. 

We hear, with pleafure, that the fubject of the growth of timber 
in the New Fore/t is likely to come oon under parliamentary dif- 
cuffion. 


Art. 48. 4 Letter to a Member of the Houfe of Commons, upon the 
Meeting of Parliament. By the Author of Letters to Mr. Fox upon 
the dangerous and inflammatory Tendency of his Conduét in Par- 
liament, and upon the Principles, Duties, and Compofition of Mi- 
Morities. 8vo. pp. 152. 38. Owen. 1794. 

This doughty champion for the bloody bufinefs of the tented field has 
undertaken a tafk to which even Herculean ftrength would be inade- 
quate: with his mighty club he attempts to knock down all oppo- 
fition to the prefent war, and at the fame time to demolifh the mi- 
nifters by whom it has been undertaken and condutted. Nothing 

. feems above his power, at leat in his own imagination: he would 
have placed Mr. fox at the head of a majority of four-fifths of the 
nation, had that gentleman admitted the propriety of a rupture with 

France: but now he is under the neceflity of levelling his artillery at 

ence agaiuft Mr. Fox and Mr. Fox’s opponents.” Jt would feem as if 

the modern political writers confidered their fyitems as moft brilliant, 
when they were molt paradoxical: difficulties ferve but to animase 

their exertions. , 
When our author cenfures minifters, it is not becaufe they began 

the war, but becaufe they have, in his judgment, betrayed in’ the 

conduc of ita moit criminal neglect of the true interefts of their 
country. 
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eountry. It mut be admitted that this ee neither acquits nor - 


condemns by halves; he {peaks out, and ufes the moft energetic lan-. 
guage, of which the following extract will ferve as a fample: 

‘ The firft charge, however, which I fhall bring againft his.ma-, 
jefty’s fervants, will not be of adoubtful or equivocal nature ; it. will 
be criminal in its fulleft and most comprehenfive fenfe,. and I will, 
prefs it upon the underftanding and confcience of every man in the 
kingdom, whether it could originate in miftake, incapacity, or folly ?. 
and be not the true and legitimate offspring of political intrigue, of 
patronage, and corruption, or of a corrupt compliance and conde- 
{cenfion to the peculiar views and caprice of the court? It will be 
{carcely neceflary to point out, that it is the fending of troops to 
Flanders, and engaging the country in an expenfive and unprofitable 
war upon thecontinent, which I prefent as a wilful, corrupt, and de-. 
liberate act of delinquency on the part of the king’s minitters ;_ lay- 
ing my indiétment at the feet of the public, and configning it to the 
memory and archives of the nation, 1 impeach the king’s fervants of 
this act, as a wilful and premeditated crime; and expecting as I do 
with ardent vows to heaven, and maturing by every honeft and ho- 
nourable exertion of my own mind and faculties, that period when 
jaftice may be done once more upon powerful men in Great Britain, 
when the purity and integrity of our conftitution fhall be reftored to 
ys, and when we fhall be freed from the noxious and blafting influ- 
ence of courts, from the corruption of parliaments, from the torpor, 
indifference, and defpair of the nation ; I fay expecting that happy 
term, I prefer my charge. ' 

. * I denounce then at the bar of the public opinion, and I take all 
England, nay the world and pofterity for my judges; I denounce 
the criminality of the king’s minifters, in engaging the country in a 
continental war, againft the known interefts and policy of Great 
Britain, againft the moft evident convictions, againit the moft con- 

nt experience of the folly, extravagance, and danger of fuch a 
plan! and I affert, that fuch aéts are in themfelves criminal,- abfo- 
lately and irrelatively.to other events, which can only explain or il- 
luftrate the guilt of them, but cannot add to it or increafe it.’ 

. Although we fhall not take it upon us to appear in the character of. 
advocates for his majefty’s minifters, yet we muft fay, in juftice to, 
them, that this charge is more fpecious than founded. The avowed 
abject of the war at firft was to protect Holland; and we fear that, had 
minifters negleéted to fend troops to that country when it was actyally 
invaded, they would have expofed themfelves to accufations of incon- 
fittency and difregard of their own principles. We have heard of Ame- 
rica having been conquered in Germany : but we believe that when 
the enemy. were in pofleflion of Gertruydenburg and Breda, and were 
befieging Maeftricht and Williamftadt, a diverfion in the Weft Indies 
would not have been the moft effectual way of faving Holland, and 
preventing Dumourier from making himfelf mafter of Amfterdam, 
Continental wars we condemn as incompatible with the interefts of a 
maritime nation : but, in this cafe, it was in a great meafure necef- 
fary, (that is to fay, {uppofing the war itfelf to be neceflary, which 
Our author admits,) tofend land Lrg to the continent. We do 
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not, however, pretend to juftify our minifters, when that which they dif 
at firft from a prefling neceflicy they afterward continued from choice, 
and entangled their country in the expencesof fyftematic continental 
connections. 

Whatever we may think of this author’s politics, we cannot but ad» 
mire his ftyle, which is generally claflical and nervous. 

The following is a morceau which we do not hefitate to call a maf- 
terpiece of chara@er-painting :—it is not for us to point out the hke- 
nefles, nor to fay whether the characters be ideal or real : 

« What would that ardent fpirit *, that eloquent tongue, have faid to 
us, had he furvived into our time, and beheld all the vices, all the 
corruption of Walpole, near the throne ; without-his love for the con- 
ftitution, his good-nature, orfincerity? What would he have faid, if, 
inftead of his brother Horace, patient, vigilant, indefatigable in bu- 
finefs, he had beheld a brother, negligent, ignorant, indolent, in- 
accefiible, prefiding over the very firit active department in the war, 
but invifible to an officer, and a ftranger at his own board? What 
if the foreign feals in the hands of another relation, pufhed up to 
premature honours, and the counterpart, in vanity and inexperience, 
to his coufin? Od generis fiducia! Whatif another minifter, whom 
it would be a libel to deferibe by any thing but his offices, ho'ding the 
{ceptre of India in one hand, and the fecretary’s feals in the other, 
enthroned in Leadenhall-ftreet, and cringing at St. James’s; pre- 
fiding befides over another board of equal emolument, and almoft 
equal importance, not to mention I know not how many offices and 
finecures in Scotland? Whatif he difcovered another Scotiman at 
the head of the Court of Chancery, forming a party under the pa- 
tronage and connivance of a man, whether he be a minilter or not, I 
defy any one to tell me: a king’s friend, (as if kings had friends,) a 
king’s favourite, the eye-fore of every adminiftration, the enemy 
and the accomplice of every minifter: cold, cowardly, and eallous, 
intriguing, plotting, balancing, undermining, overthrowing every 
man and every fyftem by turns ; too bafe and timid to truft himfelf in 
the noon and glare of power, thrinking and creeping in the rank 
fhade and thicket of favour; like the baleful ivy that climbs and 
¢angles round our royal oak, blafting the noble pith with its chill gra- 
titude, blighting the verdant arms with its accurft embraces ? What, 
t fay, if he faw fuch a man providing refources and palliatives, ap- 

lying his orvietan or catholicon, his political noftrums and mele 
tries, to protect the crown againft its own fervant; forming fub- 
divifions of parties, and fubdividing thefe, marfhalling court lords, 
and inftructing court members, appointing chancellors and prefi- 
dents, and privy feals ; and all to protect the king againft the over- 
bearing influence of his own minifter? Ah, what would he not have 
faid? He would have fhaken our aftonifhed fouls ; his patriot aceents 
would have quivered in our degenerate hearts, would have roufed the 
Briton-part of us, the Divine particulam aure.” 
” There is nothing againft which this writer inveighs fo bitterly as 
courts. Many paffages might be feleéted, on this fubject, that ftrongly 
exprefs the author’s deteftation of a court ; which, in more places than 
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wne, he calls « that great refervoir and fountain-head of human mi- 
fery.? We mutt not enlarge: but the following fhort {pecimen may 
be given : 

7 know not whether the earth prefents not as fair a profpeét to 
the cope of heaven, and to the eye of pure philofophy, over-ran by 
the Tartar liberty that roves and ravages her untillaged bofom, as 
when dejected, chained, and drowfy, the feems a frozen footitool for 
the Sultan power! A horde of tented Arabs on the free banks of 
the Tanais, is a nobler fpectacle of human fociety than a Conftanti- 
nople or a Vienna of cowled or turbaned flaves. The cataract that 
tears the rooted oak, or fwceps away the village, when its firft vio- 
lence is fpent, defcends with gentler influence, fupplies the fivolet, 
nurfes the vegetable herb and grain, and vivifies the face of na- 
ture! But the ftagnant pool that fleeps and ftinks, where every 
rank weed rots and rifes to the furface, poifons the very air, excludés 
the beams of heaven, and makes no reparation to the polluted earth. 
—Courts, Courts !’ 

We think that this author is more correct in his geography of courts 
than of countries, or he would fcarcely have a ow. a ‘horde of 
tented Arads on the banks of the Zazais.’—We probably fhould never 
have heard of camels in Arabia, if fo immenfe a body of water as 
the Tanais rolled through that country: the Euphrates, indeed, 
wafhes a part of Arabia, but it pafles only through the north eaft 
limits of it. ‘The Tanais, now called the Don, rifes in the middle of 
Ruffia, receives the Woronetz, and then runs fouth-eatt to Kami- 
finka; then, turning fouth-weft, falls into the fea of Azoph, the 
antient Padus Meotis. How, then, could a horde of Arabs pitch 
their tents on its banks? 

Here we will cake leave of this author: but firft we muft do him 
the juftice to confefs that he appears, throughout his work, to bréathe 
a ftrong {pirit of liberty, though he fupports the prefent war, which 
has been called a war againit liberty ; and to entertain an invincible 
hatred to courts, though he profefies himfelf an avowed champion 
ef the kingly part of our conititution. With refpeét to the perform- 
ance itfelf, abftracted from political confiderations, it is certainly 


fach as a writer of reputation need not be afhamed to acknowlege. Sh.. den, 


Art. 49. Political Faés, colle&ted in a Tour, in the Months of Au- 
gut, September, and October 1793, along the Frontiers of 
France, with Reflexions on the fame, by Jofhua L. Wilkinfon of 
Gray’sInn. 8vo. pp.133- 3s. 6d. Ridgway. 

It but too frequently happens that a man, who is able to defray the 
expences of a tour, is eafily led to deem himfelf poffefled of the ta- 
lents neceffary for writing a pleafing and inftruétive account of it. If 
fuch thoughts entered the mind of the prefent author, and we mutt 
prefume that they did, or he would not have committed his obferva- 
tions to the prefs, his performance fhews how much he was deceived. 
What he ftates as fads we are to take on the credit of the writer’s 
veracity ; in his own private circle, he may be known to be entitled 
tothe utmoft credit: but the name, which he affixes to his produétion, 
is not familiar to the public ; and as he is juit returned from vifiting 
camps, armies, and fortified towns, it is poflible that the name 
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which he affumes may be only a nom de guerre ;—a term wigh which 
he cannot be unacquainted, after having for three months .converfed 
fo much with military men. : 
In {peaking fightingly of this pamphlet, .we give our readers afrefh 
proof of our impartiality, by fhewing that the coincidence, of .an au- 
thor’s political fcntiments with our own does not make us blind to his 
faults, nor warp us from the truth of criticifm. Mr. Wilkinion, in 
‘many refpeéts, thinks as we do about public affairs ; he thinks that 
the war ought not to have been undertaken, and that it ought.to be 
{peédily terminated : fo do we: but we are not ¢derefore to fay, tha 
he writes well, nor that he is confiftent with himicif. aT 
He affeéts impartiality, and fets out with the trite declaration of 
‘Tros Tyriusve, &c. but he foon lofes fight of it, and appears as that 
avowed accufer of the allied troops. He charges them with cruelty 
and sapacity ; and we fear that, in an aflemblage of 120,0G0 men in 
arms, there ‘are always grounds for fuch accutations: but we cannot 
believe that an army, famed for di/ciplime,.fuch as the Auftrian have 
always been deemed, could be jfematica{!y,cruel and rapacious :, it 4s 
very poflible, nay we fear but too true, that the Auftrians may have 
lundered farm houfes, and have ftripped eventhe dead: but can we 
balicve that it was neceflary to placea guard at a do/pital, to prer 
vent them from robbing their ow fick and wounded fellow, faldiers ? 


- ‘The author however afferts that he was told as much, by a centine] who 


faid he was ftationed at the door of a hofpital for that purpofe. . 

After all that we have heard of the intrepidity of the Auftrians, are 
we to give the author credit when he charges them, if not, with 
dire&t cowardice, at leaft with backwardnefs two face danger? .Our 
readers, we prefume, could not expeét fuch an accufation; and. yet 
it is made in pretty broad terms jn page 12, where they. will.find . it 
thus ftated :— . | 

‘The Englifh have unqueftionably eftablifhed their reputation 
among the allies in feveral coups de main. The forcing the outworks 
at Valenciennes was an enterprize fo dangerous, that the Aujlrians 

_refufed to aét, unlefs the Englifh advanced firit, but declared that 
they would ** follow them to the devil.’? ‘They were. according] 
attacked by our countrymen, and carried fifteen minutes before the 


_ Auftrians dared to thew themfelves.’ 


‘Fortunately for the Auftrians, confiftency is not a quality for 
which our author is remarkable; for he himfclf, page 101, bears 
teflimony to the cool intrepidity of thefe troops, when he fays, *‘ The 
‘phlegmati¢ Auftrian marches to battle with his pipe in his mouth ;? 
and in page 27 he pays the higheft compliment to their bravery and 
contempt ofdeath, which we here give in hisown words—* If fach is 


‘the mad enthufiafm of the French, the determined courage of the 


Imperial foldier is not lefs confpicuous : fmall bodies have frequently 
refifted incredible numbers of the widifciplined Frenchmen. hey 


‘both feem to make dying a pleafure—and they often put each other’s 
' -conftancy to a cruel proof.’ 


Thus the charges brought by the author are by himfelf refuted. 

His political tomahawk fpares not the character even of the Duke 
of York, whofe conduc he reprefents in fuch a light as would afford 
. ground 
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ground for apprehenfion that a fpirit of plunder would foon fpread 
through the whole Britith army. ‘ Only one Britifh foldier, (fays he, 
page 3) had been deteéted in the aét of plunder; his cafe was re- 
ported to the Duke : ¢ Is he brave ?”’ was the Duke’s queition. Many 
were ready to detail anecdotes of his valour—** I can forgive any 
thing but cowardice’’— and the man was immediately liberated.’ 

General orders iffued by the Duke fhew that his Royal Highnefs does 
not confider valour as a fufficient fubftitute for every other militaty 
virtue ; and that, in his eyes, nothing can be more difgraceful to an 
army, nor more unbecoming the character of a foldier, than a fpirit 
of plunder. 

To the bravery of the French armies we are ready to bear our tefti- 
mony with Mr. W. ; and to agree with him that the liberty, for which 
‘they are fighting, gives additional nerve and finew to their courage, 
We with that the author had been as well qualified to {peak their lane 
‘guage, as he is difpofed to found their praifes we fhould not then have 
been difgufted with fo many quotations, in which every rule of grammar 
js violated, and, though the words are French, the idiom is Enelifh; 
‘a proof that the exprefiions could not come from the natives in whofe 
mouths he places them. That we are not too fevere, let the following 
inftances atteft : 

--*€ Nous ‘avons tout perdu—les Imperiaux ont pris toutes nos 
biens :’—«« Tu te trompes, mon frere,—dites moi la pilus courte 
route aller 4 Furnes ??’—** Oui! furement! mais n’étes vous fol- 
dat ???—** Non! bourgeois Anglois”—** 4)! gooden men! —ils font 
des braves: les Heffos font vilains, ils m’ont pillés de taut, et méme 
~ma vefte.”’ | 
‘ Take to your heels :—** Quartier !—~il m’y fouviendra de la re- 
ublique—j¢ me meurs pour la patrie—et avec mon dernier foupir 
’exhale, Vive la nation ?”’ 

¢ La philofophie et les: militaires n’accordent point; ce moment-la 
quand nous retournons a la religion de la nature, tombent les mili- 
taires.’ 

“© Si les officiers généraux font tués, j’en deviendrai General Hol- 
landcis— Mais fuppofez que les Frangois vous feroient mourir?—Un 
philofophe, j’en fuis avancé bien.” 

‘* C’eft l*hymne de la liberté—en voudriez-vous m’éter le foulage- 
ment ? nous nous en y-avons habitues’’—** Mais je crois, que vous 
le chanterez encore.’’—** Oui! a qui?’’—=«* ‘A vos concitoyens.’?— 
** Non! jamais! fe paffe le tems.”’ 

In the courfe of the work, we find a great inequality of ftyle and 
reafoning ; and thelatter part, from page 103 to the end, appears to 
be fo’ fuperior in both thefe refpects to the firft, that we are very much 
difpofed to confider them as the productions of two different perfons, 
We agree completely with the author, that France prefents on every 
fide barriers almoft impenetrable; and that, while the French are 
‘united'in their defence, all Europe will not be able to make them 
abandon their favourite caufe of Liberty, nor force on them a form of 
government which they have thought proper to abjure. 

' When we had-read fome pages of this pamphlet, we were induced 
to think that the writer’s object in defcribing the horrors of a cam- 
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paign was to perfuade the nation to renounce, not merely the French 
war, but war in general, and to cultivate the bleflings of peace : but, 
in his laft page, it appears that the principal object of his with for 
peace with France is that we may be at liberty to prepare ourfelves 
Fr war with Ruffia; to the end that we may be ina condition ‘ to 
withftand the mighty whirlwind gathering in the north, which 
threatens to overwhelm again the whole of civilized Europe with a 
horde of needy and lawlefs barbarians, more deftruétive to the peace 
and happinefs of fociety, than a {warm of locufts to the vegetation of 
the eaft.’—That fuch a ftorm is likely to rife, we have but ‘too great 
reafon to apprehend; and fhould it break forth when France 1s ex- 
haufted, we fhall have to lament that our war on that country has fa- 
tally feconded the ambitious views of Ruffia, fo hoitile toliberty, and 
deprived the fouth of Europe of one of its ftrongeft bulwarks againft 
the armies of the north. Sh,..a-n. 


Art 50. The two Sy/ftems of the Sccial Compa& and the Natural Rights 
of Man examined and refuted. 8v0. pp.34. 18. Debrett. 1793. 
The author of this very fenfible pamphlet ftates, with great preci- 

fion, the principles of the two celebrated writers Mr. Burke and Mr. 

Paine, who have divided the public opinion on the fubject of the 

rights of man; and, fo far from agreeing with either, he differs 

widely from both, and aims at refuting their refpective fyftems. 

Through the whole of his work he breathes the fpirit of freedom :— 

if, on the one hand, he ridicules the idea of a government founded 

on, and deriving a never-ending authority from, old compaés or 
parchments, it is not becaufe he is difpofed to unhinge the itate and 
to endanger the national tranquillity ; and if, on the other, he treats 
as chimerical and impracticable a fyftem formed on the natural rights 
of man, it is not becaufe he is a friend to flavery, oppreffion, and 
tyranny ; for he wages a mortal war againft them. He rejects all 

{y items that are built on aéfra# reafonings, and contends that wife 

men, in forming conftitutions, ought never to lofe fight of cireume 

ances, The following extra&t, which will give an idea of the au- 
thor’s mode of thinking, wil! be perufed with pleafure by the unpre- 
judiced reader : 

« Government is a power, a tranfcendent power, which muft, from 
its nature, be poffeffed by a part and (fuch fhould feem the condition 
of ourbeing) by a {mall part of the community ; but which, by an 
equal neceflity and an equal lot, muft not only be binding on the 
whole, but may extend in its effeéts, and operate asa blefling or a 
curfe on furrounding multitudes and unborn generations. Whoever 
believes, therefore, let the foundation of his faith be what it may, a 
doctrine of religion, the will of Providence, or the order of nature— 
whoever believes that the proper end of all power is the good. of 
fentient nature, and of all political power, the good of congregated 
man, will infer, that thofe only can have a right to govern from 
whom, in the exercife of that power, the greatefl good may be 
expected; and, that the right of thefe can continue bie only as 
this expectation lafts. In the mind of fuch a man, confequently, 
the right to govern muft depend on circumftances. From caufes, 


Snfcrutable perhaps, but certainly beyond the reach of our control, 
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the human animal is differently modified in different countries, and in 
the fame country in different ages, in his taite and manners, in his 
paflions and prejudices, in his virtues and vices, in whatever we are 
to provide for, and in whatever we are to provide again/? by politic 
inftitutions. Such inftitutions, too, whether we will or not, fubfilt, are 
interwoven into the texture of fociety, produce fome good, avert 
fome evil, operate in fome way, and will have fome weight with him 
who feels himfelf born into a fyftem where he muft make the beft of 
things ashe finds them. ‘Totreat all this as nothing, to decide the 
right, to govern by mufty parchments; or waving parchments and 
circumftances, to confider the bipes implumis of a Tartar hord and 
an European ftate as precifely the fame beings, and to arrange them 
according to fome abitraét principle, which, as it applies to man un- 
der all circumftances, muft, if we were juftly collected, be founded 
on thofe qualities only which are common to man in all fituations, 
which muit leave out of queftion, confequently, whatever conftitutes 
man what he is in any particular ftation, are both of them proceedings 
fo perfe&tly prepofterous, that I cannot determine, to which the 
excefs of abfurdity belongs. 

‘ Originally, indeed, the fundamental articles of both thefe fyf- 
tems, though erroneous as principles, may have had their ufe as 
corre&tives to error. Locke referred us back to a ftate of nature, to 
deftroy a prejudice in favour of the fanétity of monarchs: the 
founders of the new fyftem referred us back to the fame ftate, to 
cure our prejudices in favour of any other domination, than thatof a 
majority. But thofe who never pofleffed the prejudice, don’t want 
the retrofpect. What does it fignify what man qwas 500 or 5000 
years ago, or how the power which I behold originally came into 
being? I have norefpect for any human inftitution, but for the good 
it praguces : I am placed in a certain department; I muit fight m 
good fight; I muft deal with man as he zs: I muft make the bett of 
things as they are. Whatever is, is, according to the courfe of 
nature and the order of Providence; and if it were not, what would 


it avail us? To declaim and whimper about the prerogatives of 


favages, will not recall what is paft. Weare zor favages : we have 
inftitutions ; we have Jaws; we have manners ; we have morals; we 
have the binding ties of a fecond nature upon us: we muft confider 
thefe ; we muft confult our fubjeét, and act for the beit; looking 
abroad tothe world and forward to pofterity. What is the beit form 
of government—what is the beft cure for diforders? We muft 
know the complaint; we muft know the fex, the age, the conftitution 
of our patient; the habits he has led, the regimen he has purfued ; 
we mult inform ourfelves of the circumitances of the cafe: becaufe 
a man is naturally a two-legged, naked, vagrant animal; to pre- 
fcribe eternally nudity and acorns, would be a fimplification of prac- 
tice, to be fure, but 1 fear not more fuccefsful than Sangrado’s. 
We are all by far too fond of fimplicity ; too much of Sangrados at 
the bottom: it would be pleafant, no doubt, to account for every 
operation in nature, by gravitation alone ; it would be foothing, 
certainly, toreduce all government to the telling of nofes; but it 
cannot be, 
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_ © The great evilagainft which the friends to mankind have hitherte 
had to flruggle, has been the infolent domination of a few. No 
feeling mind can contempiate what our nature has endured from the 
grinding tyranny of thefe proud oppreffors without a poignant indig- 
mation. Weare not. made of ‘tone : we are moved to pity; we are 
inflamed to rage ; at what humanity has fuffered, and at the wrongs 
fhe fuffers ftill, from lordly raffians, who, born by accident to power, 
have treated their brethrenas beafts, and fported with the. miferies of 
millions : our hearts are wrung at thefe fufferings, as men bearin 

about us the common fympathies of our nature; but, as philofo- 
phers, we behold and we deplore an effect {till more extenfive and of 
an afpedt tranfcendently more dreadful. Longinus, in his immortal 
Treatife on the Sublime, concludes his labours with an enquiry into 
the caufes of that decline of genius, which, in his own time, no 
Jonger furnithed fuch inftances of this gigantic figure, as in his va- 
rious illufirations he had fo profufely quoted from the authors’ of an- 
tiguity. “Lhe reafon I think is very juitiy afligned. As thofe 
engives in which factitious dwarfs are enclofed, not only prevent 
their bodies from expanding to their proper dimenfions, but actually 
occafion them to dwindle from the fize they. had already attained ; {fo 
fervitude, even under the molt exact and juft adminittration, is a kind of 
prifon, in which the mind is cramped in its efforts, and finks into de- 
bafement.’.. To feel that we owe whatever we enjoy to the gracious 
forbearance of any human power, and to look up to this power with 
all that deep and abje& humiliation which fuch a fervile dependence 
muft neceflarily imprefs, is fuch a proftitution of the dignity of man- 
hood, has fuch a tendency to deprave the human intelleé&t, to rob us 
of that juft confidence and ereétnefs of mind, which is the root of all 
exalted fentiment and vigorous enterprize, and to thraft us down 
from that proper elevation, which God and nature intended we 
fhould attain, into a ftate of low, ftupid, and brutal infenfibility ; 
that, for this caufe, perhaps, above all others, an impaftioned love 
for freedom has fired the good and great of every age and every 
country.’ ) 


Art. 51. An Addrefs to the Public, ona Subje& new and interefting. 

‘ By J. Cook. '8vo. 1s. Richardfon, &c. 1793. 

«© Prevent crimes,” is the excellent doctrine of this little pamphlet ; 
—a doétrine which more than ever demands the attention of govern- 
ment and of the community at large. Gentlemen, in their refpe&- 
ive counties, have manifefted a willingnefs to exert themfelves to re- 
medy the moral diforders of fociety: but, unfortunately, they have 
taken up the bufinefs entirely at the wrong end. They have provided 
for an increafing number of criminals; when their principal care 
ovglit to have been to ftrike at the root of the evil. On furveyin 
fome of the large and expenfive prifons which have lately been bai t 


in various parts of the kingdom, we have been led to refle&t whether 
much of the money which they have coft might not have been better 
employed in preventing, as far as may be, the neceflity of thefe me- 
lancholy erections. Can the Ethiopian change his fein? Imprifon- 
ment comes too late after the chara&teris formed. The folitary cell 
may check vice, but it probably will not infpire virtue. The villain 
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may be rendered melancholy at being fecluded from his companions 
in iniquity : but, deftitute, through a neglected education, of thole 
principles which are effential to right conduct, what reafon have 
we to conclude that, on being liberated from his cell, he will become 
a valuable member of fociety, even if he fhould have felt fome ftings 
of confcience in the moments of ieclufion and melancholy ? We are 
entirely of opinion with this writer as to the importance of attending 
to the education of the pcor in the firit principles of virtue and de- 
corum, in the early partof life. Though his plan of country-fchools 
of induftry, and of obliging the profligate poor to fend their chil- 
dren to them, may not be fufiiciently confidered and matured for 
practice, the idea is a good one, and ought not to be loft. If we 
may farther give our opinion, {mall tarcchial are preferable to large 
county in{titutions ; and if the clergyman of every parifh, and the mi- 
nifter of every congregation of feparatifls, were paid by govern- 
ment, in proportion, for the poor children whom they fuperintended, 
to Jead them into the habits of religion and virtue, it would be a bet- 
ter application of public money than fome which We could mention ; 
and if this fhould not bring back the kingdom to be what it was in 
Alfrea’s golden days, when it contained but oxe prifen, it might per- 
haps render any farther creation of thefe gloomy houfes of confine- 


ment unnecefiary, Moo ~y. 


Art. 52. The Catechifm of Man. Pointing out, from found Prin- 
ciples, and acknowledged Fatts, the Rights and Duties of every 
rational Being. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 

This catechifm is the very quinteffence of political herefy. In de- 
fiance of the irre/fible demonttration with which contrary do&trines 
have been {upported, the writer has the effrontery to teach—that 
all men are born perfectly equal.in refpect to their rights; that go- 
vernment originates in the will ofthe people ; that the people havea 
right to choofe their own magiftrates, and to deliberate on other 
matters of general concern ; that all magiitrates are, or ought to be, 
Subje&t to the Jaw; that refiflance to the ufurpations of deipotic go- 
vernment is lawful; that obedience to free government is a duty; 
and that the beft form of government is that which promotes the 
people’s profperity and happinefs in the higheit degree, and at the 


Jeait expence. E,. 


‘Art. 53. Extermination, or an Appeal to the People of England, on 
the prefent War with France. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 

This writer talks of a war of extermination, and a war againit 

freedom, ‘with a degree of indignation which could only be juftified 

on the fuppofition that fuch a war really exilted, and was carrying on 

by a nation of men and of freemen:—a fuppofition, furely, too abfurd 


and felf contradictory to gain a moment’s credit! E 
Sl 


Art.54. Adaitional Lettersof Brutus. 8vo. pp. iso. 1s. Edin- 
burgh.—London, Longman. 

Some account of the manner of the former part of thefe letters, 
with a few ftrictures on. their ftyle, and on the fpirit in which they 
are written, will be found inour Wee Sertes, Vel. v. p, 463. The 
fame pointed turn of language, the ‘ame zcalous attachment to ad- 

minifiration, 
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miniftration, and confequently the fame vehemence of cenfure 
of oppofition, which marked the former letters; appear in thefe. 
]f they be at all inferior to the former in ftrength of ftyle, they 
are by no means fo in acrimony of fentiment, nor in illiberality 


of abufe. BE : 


Art.55. 4" Anfwer to Mr. Pitt’s Speech, May 7, 1793, again? a 
Reform of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. Ridgway. 

This anfwer, which is given in the torm of a fpeech, was not de- 
livered in the Houfe of Commons, but is ftated to be ¢ fyeh as might 
have been made by a man truly independent.’ ‘The queftion of par- 
liamentary reform has been fo often and fo ably difcufled, that it is 
not now an eafy matter for an author to fay any thing new on it. 
The writer of this little pamphlet, however, has placed the fubje®& 
in very ftriking points of view, and has enforced the neceffity of re- 
form by very ftrong and cogent obfervations. For our part, we 
muft fay that we needed not this work to be fully convinced that our 
conftitution called loudly for revifion, particularly in that part of it 
which relates to the formation of the Houfe of Commons ; and we bes 
lieve that none can differ from us on that head, but thofe who have 
an intereft in the continuance of the abufes which make the letter of 
our conftitution a departure from its fpirit. If our author be wrong 
iM any point, it is in embracin:, too many objects of reform at once: 
it is not found policy to increafe the number of enemies to a falutary 
change ; it would be prudent, perhaps, to attack each abufe feparately 


and in turn, rather than to drive the different fupporters of them to 


the neceflity of forming a confederacy againft all reform. The Houfe 
of Commons being once conftituted fo as to be practically as well as 
theoretically the reprefentative of the peepl/e, an orderly redrefs of all 
grievances, and the removal of oppreflive abufes, might be expected 
as a necefary confequence. Many fenfible men and fincere friends to 
liberty arc of opinion that the rock, on which the French have been cait, 
was not the attempting to reform every abufe, but to reform every 
abufe at the /ame time: thus they united the moft difcordant bodies, 
the nobility, the clergy, the judges belonging to the twelve parlia- 
ments, the land owners, the fupporters of unlimited monarchy, and the 
numerous train of dependants, who lived only by the corruption of the 
court; and, making them forget their former difputes and divifions, 
they forced them to form a compact and well-concerted oppofition, 
which drove the people to madnefs, ultimately overturned the new 
conftitution, and occafioned all thofe horrid exceffes, which have 
proved as injurious to the caufe of liberty, as they have been difgrace- 
ful to humanity. 

The prefent author is pretty fevere, but not without reafon, on Mr. 
Arthur Young ; whom he convicts of grofs inconfiftency, by com-' 

ring his lait publication againft reform with his former works, in 
which he ftrongly pleaded the neceflity of the very meafure which he now 
condemns: after this our author leaveseg the wosld to determine whether 
Mr. Young’s late appointment to the office of fecretary to the new 
board of agriculture ought to be confidered as a reward for his twenty 
years’ labours in the caufe of liberty, or as a bride for undertaking to 
qprite down all his former arguments in favour of reform. 
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To give our readers a fpecimen of this author’s manner of treating 
his fubjeét, we will {tate his anfwer to the only thing hike an argument 
that has been ufed, for the laft three years, againit a reform in pars 
liament, wiz. ‘ The change of government in France has produced all 
thefe difaiters ;—a reform in England will have the fame effeécts ;— 
therefore it muit be avoided.’ 

¢ It will be no difficult matter to fhew the fallacy of this fyllogifms 
In order to fhew that a reform in England would produce the fame 
¢onfequences as it has done in France, it was neceffary to thew, that 
the fituation of England in 1793, is the fame as that of France was in 
the year 1789,—that the difpofitions and habits of Englifhmen are 
the fame as thofe of Frenchmen,—and that the fame changes -were 
required in the government of this country as in that of France:— 
none of which propofitions can be proved in the affirmative; but the 
very reverfe will be feen, in taking a view of the political ftate of thefe 
two nations. ' 

‘ Who, for heaven’s fake, can fay that the fituation of England, 
at this prefent time, is the fame as that of France in the year 1789? 
The French government, their religious eftablifhment, their judicial 

wer, were as different from thofe of England as it is poffible to be 

two civilized nations. In France, every thing wanted a total change: 
m England, every thing wants a reform. In France, the Monarch 
poffefied a conftitutional power, mott certainly defructive of liberty : 
in England, the crown has acquired an unconftitutional influence, moft 
undoubtedly inimical to liberty. The adminiftration of juitice, in 
France, was placed in fo wrong hands, and the criminal proceedings 
fo inconfiftent with civil liberty, that no partial pruning was fufficients 
it was neceflary totally to pull up by the roots this vaft plant of ty- 
ranny: in England, the judicial power being left in a great meafure 
to the people themfelves, few alterations are wanted, except in the code 
of civil and criminal laws, which furely muft be thoroughly reformed. 
The nobility of France amounted to above one hundred thoufand in- 
dividuals, and comprehended nearly all the land-holders ; they pof- 
feffed almoft every one of the old feudal prerogatives, fo oppreflive 
and fo degrading to all the reft of the people, that nothing thort of a 
total abolition (I am afraid) was fufficient to fecure the rights of the 
nation: the nobility in England is abfolutely a diferent thing; it car 
hardly exceed the number of two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
perfons; it is rather an hereditary magiftracy than a feudal nobility, 
and. having long ago been deprived of thofe odious privileges, few os 
no alterations are required in this elevated order of the community, 
The clergy in France were exceedingly numerous, and a great deal too 

rich ; and though their mercilefs plunder cannot be juitified either b 
reafon or by humanity, yet a confiderable reduction was abfolutely 
neceflary, to retrieve the extreme poverty of the nation at large: in 
England, the clergy are neither fo many nor fo wealthy, as to require 
*fo great a reduction, and little more than an equitable diftribution of 
their riches, and a decent manner of election, is what is wanted to 
render them a refpectable and ufeful body. In France, when the States 
General were called, there was a defitiency in the revenue of fixty 
millions 
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millions of livres, equal to two millions five hundred thoufand pourtds 
fterling ; in confequence of which, new taxes were abfolutely indifpen- 
fible: in England, the very reverfe is the cafe, and a diminution of 
taxes may be cafily praétifed, and to obtain this diminution the people 
have aclear mght. 

‘ In every thing, therefore, we fee how differently fituated is Eng- 
Jand zow, to what France was four years ago. How unfair is it, then, 
to reprefent a reform in England as equal to a revolution in France! 
—but itill more ftriking we fhall find the difference, in the minds and 
difpofitions of thefe two nations. 

‘ The people of France were divided into two maffes of prodigious 
inequality. One, boehrae of twenty-four millions of men, fubjeéts 
to an abfolute monarch, and vaffals to a haughty, oppreflive nobility ; 
deprived of all political and civil liberty ; in a complete ftate of bon, 
dage. The other mafs, the nobility and clergy, confifted of about 
four hundred thoufand individuals, fubject indeed themfelves to ay 
arbitrary monarch, but who (as all abject fouls do) amply made up for 
their fervility, by exercifing the moft intolerable defpotifm over their 
numerous inferiors, and poffefling all riches, all power, all honours. 
What wonder, then, if thefe twenty-four millions of people, opprefled 
and degraded by a bondage of many centuries, being all at once fet 
loofe, fhould run like mad creatures into all kinds of follies, and vegt 
a favage revenge on their old tyrants? Surely, I do not pretend to 
excufe the enormities committed by the French populace, but only to 
trace the caufe of thefe ferocities ; and hence to fhew how ridiculous 
and uncandid it is, to pretend that the people of England will, in ob- 
taining a reform of abufes, lofe their fenfes, like the brutith herd of 
Frenchmen, in having the door of their ftall broke open.’ 


This extract will fuffice to fhew that the author would not difgrace 
St. Stephen’s chapel if he had a feat in it. He concludes his anfwer 


_by a forcible addrefs to the different claffes of people who compofe 


the Englith nation. We will feleét that which he makes to the clafs 
from which moft danger might be apprehended in a convulfion of the 
ftate, and with it clofe our account of a publication which we have 
perufed with pleafure : ) 

« I would fay to 2 numerous clafs of the community, whom ‘the 
indifpenfible order of civil fociety confines to the humble walks of life : 
—** Learn what is due toyou, but do not bewilder yourfelves in the 
treacherous doctrine of univerial equality.’ Be frm in your defres, but 
moderate, and you will fucceed. You have a right to obtain a houfe 
of repreientatives, freely chofen by the nation. You have a right to 
fee the legiflature xea/ous to promote the public intereft ; watchful of the 
conduct of minitters ; a@zxious to lighten your burdens, to render the 


laws more humane, to provide for the education of your chiidren, and 


to make a wholefome eftablifhment for the fupport of innocent mifery, 
not of guilty idlenefs. You will then peacefully eat the bread of 
induftry ; and, enjoying the bleflings of real liberty, you will fee few 
of your..children perth at the gailows,~-of your parents die in- the 


. workhoufes,—-and of your daughters rot in the hauats of proftiw- 
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THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 56. Yavo Funeral Sermons: the firit, occafioned by the Death of the 
~ Right Hon. Katherine, Countefs of Effingham, who was buried at 
St. Jago de la Vega in Jamaica, Nov. 2, 1791; the other, occa- 
fioned by the Death of his Excellency the late Earl of Eifingham, 
Governor of Jamaica, &c. &c. who was buried in the fame Vault 
. on the 22d of the fame Month. By the Rev. Thomas Warren, 

Domettic Chaplain to his Excellency, and Chaplain to the Hons 

Houte of Aflembly. 4to: Printed at Jamaica, 1792. 

Of all orations, funeral orations are generally the moft contemptible. 
The clouds of incenfe in which the orator envelopes the hearfe of his 
departed Aero, or heroine, ate feldom more than the fmoke of fulfome 
panegyric, or interefted partiality : even when the cenfer is in the hand 
of a Majcaron, a Boffuet, or a Flechier. Hence we confefs that we 
have feldom feen a funeral fermon that was not, in fome fort, dif- 

ufting. The prefent difcourfes are as unexceptionable as any that 
we have heard or perufed of the kind. 

Lord Effingham’s public character; as Governor of famaicay 
may be given as a fpecimen of Mr. Warren’s oratorical ftyle and 
correct expreffion : 

« As part of the /egiflative authority, he fo thoroughly knew and fo 
ferupuloufly obferved its connexions and dependencies, -that preropa- 
tive and privilege were not in a fingle inftance during his govern 
ment the fubject of conteft or of jealoufy. | . 

© In his executive capacity, his thoughts, words, and aéte were the 
thoughts, words, and atts of the legiflature; and the letter and-fpirit of 
the laws were not lefs his guides in the interpretation than in the ob- 
fervance of them. 

‘ His general merit as a Chancellor is not unacknowledged by thofe 
who watched it with a {crutinizing eye. His mind was ftrong, 
quick, penetrating, found and decifive; apt at logical arrangement 
and deduction, and not incompetent to unravel the artificial -perplexi- 
ties of forenfick argument, and to relieve juitice from captions for- 
malities.— Born for the public rather than for himfelf, he difcharged 
this laborious part of his duty with a fpirit far above his ftrength; and 
I believe none wil! accufe me of flattery, if I fay that jufticé was never 
diftributed with greater or firmer integrity. 

‘ And his religion was as fettled and firm as his viitue; the more 
firm, becaufe it was nota paffive afient to hereditary doctrines, not an 
implicit acquiefcence in the reafoning of others, but the refult of free 
inquiry and full inveftigation. He ftudied Nature; he traced her 
operations ; he viewed the wonders of the heavens; he contemplated 
the difcoveries of fuceeflive ages,—-the a/foni/ring difcoverics, of 
modern times ;—-and then, rifing ‘* through Nature up to Nature's 
Gop,”’ he felt becoming veneration for the Great First Cause, 
and becoming truft in His word, deeming it the flrangeft inconfiftency 
of the moft difordered and perverted underitanding, that reverence for 
the Deity fhould not be heightened by every added proof of His ome 
hipotence.’ 

if authors of funeral fermons wouid read Solomon’s Ecchfia/tes 
with critical attention, we think that they would profit by it.—We do 
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not mean to apply this obfervation, particularly, to the ingenious 
author of thefe two difcourfes ;—of whofe abilities we have long been 
infortied, from the teftimony of his warm friend (and our late re- 


fpeétable affociate) Dr. Hawkefworth. Gead.- 


Art. 57. Two Sermons preached in the Parifo Church of St. Michael : 

one, on the Faft-day, April 19, 1793; the other, on Occafion of 
foliciting Relief for the Emigrant French Clergy. By W.R. 
Wake, Vicar of Backwell, Curate of St. Michael’s, and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Briftol. gto. 1s. Bath, printed and fold. Robin- 
fons, London. 

Thefe difcourfes bear evident marks of ability. In that on the 
faft-day we meet with many judicious remarks: the author generally 
infifts on that which is of real moment,—praé¢tical truth and folid 
virtue : but his good fenfe and piety feem to be occafionally embar- 
raffled with modes and diilinctions merely human. In the fecond 
fermon, which is more of the picturefque and declamatory kind, the 
preacher pleads with energy for thofe objects to which the public ate 


tention has been fo laudably and fuccefsfully direéted. Hi. 


Art. 58. Two Sermons, by the Rev. Edward Mafon, B. A. Vicar of 
Gringley, and Curate of Blythe, Nottinghamfhire. 4to. Is. 
Robinfons. 1793 
The firft of thefe difcourfes confiders the order of Providence m 

refpect to the different ranks and ftations of men, from 1 Cor. vii. 17.3 

the fecond is from 1 Pet. ii. 17. * Fear God,—honour the king;’ and 

éach contains ufeful infrn@ion and advice. The author is moderate 
in his views and profeflions; he does not deny that there are things 
an the Britith con{titution which need amendment; nor does he con- 
demn the revolution in France in its firft meafures, although he cenfures 
and laments the dreadful evils which have fo difgracefully and awfully 
foliowed.— He remarks that the lefs Chriftianity partakes of temporal 
¢oncerns and the wildom of this world, the more muft true religion 
flourifh—the caufe of truth, and the peace and happinefs of mankind 
be promoted ; and he adds, ‘ Itis truly defirable that every fumbling- 

block fhould be.removed,—and every thing that fhould give offence to a 

brother, —that Chriitian charity fhould diffufe its generous influence 

to comprehend within its circle all the human*race.,——Under fuch 
impreffions, the preacher recommends peace and order; and it appears, 
from fuch juit and liberal fentiments, that he is the fxcere and Hearty 


friend of the good caufe for which he pleads. Hi. 


Art. 59. Free Thoughts on the Spirit of Free Inquiry in Religion; with 
Cautions againft the Abufe of it, and Perfuafives to Candour, To- 
leration, and Peace, among Chriftians of ail Denominations. B 
Daniel Turner, M.A, tzmo. pp. 148. 2s. fewed. Johnfon. 
1793- 

Viele thoughts are offered to the public as the mature reflections 
of a man who Is upward of fourfcore years old, and who, from his 
early youth to this day, has made religion his particular ftudy. The 
writer modeftly mentions: the circumftance of his age, as an apology 
for avy want of vigour in the fentiments or-of accuracy in the com- 
pofition, which the reader may difcover: but we fee little neceffity 


for 
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for the apology. The work is written in correét and unaffected lan- 
guage; and its general character is that of a temperate affertion of 
what the writer judges to be effential doctrines of Chriftianity, parti- 
cularly the atonement of Chrift, and the influence of the Divine 
Spirit; with a candid exhortation to Chriftians of all perfaafions to 
drop their acrimonious cenfures of each other, and to unite in fap:- 
porting and adorning their common Chriftianity. ‘The great defign 
of all the doétrines of Chriftianity, Mr. Turner remarks, is to make 
us picus, temperate, juft, benevolent, and happy. That mode, there- 
fore, of explaining thofe doétrines, which we find by experience will 
be moft conducive to thefe great ends, fhould undoubtedly be em- 
braced: but of this, common fenfe will tell us, every man muff be 
left to judge for himfelf, under the guidance of that light and moral 
feeling which has been given to him.—Even thofe who may difap- 
prove the tenets of this writer, cannot be difpleafed with his fpirit. 
‘They may perhaps, however, think that, after atl the encouragement 
which he gives to free inquiry, and after all his earneft exhortations to 
candcur and moderation, a regard for confiltency fhould have preferved 
him from charging with thinking not only freely, but even /icentigu/ly, 
thofe writers who aim at philofophizing Chriftianity, by reducing its 
doétrines to a perfe& confifteney with their partially enlightened rea- 
fon ;—from cafting a fneer of ridicule on thofe * rational gentlemen’ 
who have a vehement averfion to myftery, and on their moral 
reachments ;—and efpecially from afferting that criticifm and meta- 
phyfics, though of fome advantage to the interefts of religion, when 
{uitably conducted, and confined to adjufting fome of its circum~ 
{tantials, yet, when applied to its effential and leading doétrines, do 
more harm than good. According to that common fenfe for which 
Mr. Turner profeffes a high refpect, it fhould feem that the import- 
ance of accurate metaphyfical sys and:of found criticifm, rifes 
juft in proportion to the importance of the {ubje& on which it is em- 


ployed. E. 
POETRY. 


Art.60. Monody to the Memory of the late Queen of France. By Mrs. 

Mary Robirfon. 4to. 4s. 6d, Evans, Becket, &c. 1794. 

We have fo frequently introduced the mufe of this fair writer to the 
acquaintance of our readers, that any inquiry, on the prefent occa- 
fion, into the merits of her poetical compofitions would be fuper- 
fluous. It is now unneceffary to obferve, to the public in general,— 
though to a few it may not be wholly impertinent,—that the produc- 
tions of this lady’s ingenious and elegant pen are juftly admired for - 
their warmth and fertility of imagery, for their harmony of num- 
bers, and for the melody of their verfification. If they have any 
general imperfeStion, it chiefly arifes from that exuberance of fancy, 
that glitter of ornament, (the prevailing tafte of the age,) by the 
torrent of which, Nature and judgment are jomctimes borne out of 
fight.—This defect, however, is lefs con{picuous in the prefent than 
in fome of her tormer poems. Pathos and correétnefs may be faid 
rs have equally contributed to characterize the work now under con- 
ideration. 
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On the melancholy cataftrophe which befell the late unfortunater 
Marie Antoinette, the public has often been addrefied both in verfe 
and in profe: but we have feen nothing onthis fubje& that, in our 
apprehenfion, can more deeply excite the reader’s tendereft feelings, 
= the verfes of Mrs. Robinfon, We give, for example, the fol- 
lowiog paflage, in which the prefent diftracted ftate of France is 

ainted,—-as we have feen a picture of the eruption of a volcano, 
in colours dreadfully beautiful : 

_ © Such isthy lot, O Gariia! fuch theracE 
That blurs, with crimfon fpots, fair Narure’s page! 

- That leaps the bounds of reason, and deftroys 
The law’s ftrong barrier, and the fubject’s joys t 
That roots up ail the facred rightsof rauTs ! 
The claims of ace, the energies of youth ! 
Bids Commerce tremble, Juflice hide her {cale, 
Contention revel, and Revenge prevail ! | 
Religion perith in the guilty mind, 
And Devaltation riot unconfin’d ! 

_ While aux are rulers, aut, alas ! are flaves ! 

‘ -Eacu dreads his fellow, each his fellow braves ! 
_ While in one horrid mafs, aut miferies blend ; 
_ Fach thuns his Broruer, and each fears his FRrEND ! 
The fon, with blood-flain’d faulchion ftrikes the Sire! 

The parent {miles to fee the son expire! 
Againft his porn the vassat wields his {pear! 
The vaunting aTHEIsT mocks the vesTav’s tear! 
The lawlefs 1107 lifts his ruthlefs arm, 
To tear from Science ev’ry graceful charm! 
While Genius from the maddening tumult flies. 
Weeps o’er her wiTH’RING Bays, andseexs the fkies.’ 

The following lines will remind our readers of Mr. Burke’s cele- 
brated picturefque allyfion to the morning far, on her firt dazzling 
appearance at the court of Verfailles : but the enfuing encomium on 
her majeity’s private benevolence and goodnefs may be entitled ta. 
higher praife:~it may be Truru! 

¢ Oh! T have feen her like a Sun, fublime ! 
Diffufing glory on the wings of rime! 
And, as revolving feafons own his flight, 
Marking each brilliant minute with peLicuT! 
Yet not to pleafure ow ¥ was fhe prone 
She made the miferies of mankind her own 
No oftentation leflen’d pity’s meed— 
Unsgen fhe Gave! and sttewce feal’d the peep! 
She fought no plaudits from obfequious pride ! 
She paid HERSELF, for Nature washer guide! 
For conscious rapture, to the tottering thed, 
Oft would fhe fly, to biefs the mourner’s bed; 
"There, bending o’er the aged widow’s form, 
With fmiles celeftial chace the wintry ftorm ! 
Heal the ftung bofom with compassi1on’s tear! 
Pour balmy counfelin the ftartled ear! 
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Fan, with her fighs, the fever of the brain; 
And by parTAKING, leflen EV’RY PAIN,’ 

In this affecting poem, we have many allufions to, and defcriptive 
views of, diftrefsful fcenes and horrid circumftances, in which not 
only the royal family, but the French nation in general, have been 
fatally involved :—but for thefe we muft refer to the performance at 
large. 

To the poem is prefixed an article of decoration, of which it ftood 
in no need ;—an elegant profile of the late ¢ illfated queen,’ from a 
drawing by the Marchionefs de Marnefia, exhibiting her as in her 
latter days, under the changes and ravages of misfortune. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 61. 4 Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes in Weftmorecland, Lancafbire, 
and Cumberland. By a Rambler., 8vo. pp. 267. 5s. Boards, 


laph Sod. 


Hookham. 1792. Bidurofh 


This rambler, we collec, is a military man, whofe travels have here- 
tofore extended toIndia. We know notwhy a gentleman, who muft have 
feen fo much of novelty in a remote part of the globe, chofe to record 
a fhort ramble .in his native land: but, in the laft paragraph of his 
preface, he feems to value himfelf on the fagility of his compofition : 

¢ Reader! when thou confidereft the laborious mountains we tra- 
verfed, and thatthe whole. of this book, except the preface and 
chaptering out, took up but one fortnight, thou mayeft make fome 
allowance for the many defiés; for, like the author, it is too incor- 
reét to be formal—but it is for the public, and Ihave no right to judge 
either it or myfelf.’ 

True; and, in behalf of the public, it may be afked whether, as a 
military man, he ever appeared on a field-day before his fuperior 
officers unpowdered, and with dirty linen? This apology is a hack- 
nied attempt to convert a fault into a merit. He would furely have 
fhewn more refpeéct to himfelf, as well as to the public, had he doubled 
the time after he returned ; firft to eftimate whether the materials which 
he had collected were fuch as would juftify offering a mew journey to 
thefe often celebrated fcenes of natural fublimity ; and then to give 
them all the merit which correc writing could confer on them. 

In chap. 35, in which the author colle&ts together fome general ob- 
fervations, and gives a very favourable character of the reclufe in- 
habitants of the diftri€ts around the lakes, we find more to the pur- 
pofe than in all the reft of the volume. He has interfperfed two or 
three pieces of poetry which do him no difcredit; particularly the laft 
but one.—In a word, this Ramble muft be characterized as light 
fummer-reading, which will entertain, but not greatly inftru@. The 
writer may pleafe by his lively manner, and by his apparent cheerful 
and benevolent difpofition, but will not gain refpeét by depth of dif. 
cuffion and profundity of remark. 

FAST-DAY SERMONS, April 1g. 


Art. 62. The plain Duties of Wife and Chriftian Subjets. Two 
Sermons preached in the Parifh Church of Hinxworth, Herts. By 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. A.M. Printed for the Benefit 
of the French Clergy. 8vo. 1s.6d. Elmfly. 

The crimes and the miferies of the French nation are here fet forth 
as 
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as a warning to Britons; a dreadful piéture is drawn of the publié 
evils which may be expeéted, if Heaven fhould withhold fuccefs from 
eur fleets and armies in the prefent war; and the nation is exhorted 
to avoid the vices of the peop'e with whom we are combating ; amon 

which are particularly mentioned the profanation of the Lord’s day ; 
adultery ; levity of manners; and, lafily, and above ail, that univerfal 
difpofition to infidelity called a {pirit of philofophizing. ‘The preacher, 
at the fame time that he earneftly recommends reformation of 
manners, enters his ftrong proteit againtt all polztical reformations. In 
the ardour of declamation, he charges the fenators of France with 
having made fhort worl: with relizion, by denouncing the very exi/f- 
ence o! its glorious objeét; and he agcules Mr.-Paine of having voted, 
with tue vileft hypocrfy, for the life of the late unfortunate King of 
France, whom he had been flagitiv ully induitrious to deftroy. The 
fermons are profefiédly written to promote Chriitian humanity and 
charity ! hi. 
Art. 63. A Token of Loyalty to his Majefly King George the Third. 

Preached by the Kev. Michael Waugh, Minifier of Zion-chapel, 

Kirkgate, Leeds. vo. 6d. Leeds, printed. . 1793. 

When we acquaint, the reader that Mr. Waugh {peaks of China as. 
the capital city of Affyria, it is probable that he will have no great defire 
to hear any thing farther of his fermon. We will, therefore, foon 
take our leave of him and bis hymns. ‘The good man may probably’ 
mean fomewhat yery right and proper.—He was, he tells us, fortnerly 
under the patronage of the Countefs of Huntingdon! hi. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 64. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 10,1792. By 
Richard Nicoll, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, &c. 
gto. 1s. Rivingtons. 

This fermon contains general reflections on the excellence of 
Chriftian love and charity, tuitably applied to the benevolent inititu- 
tion for the fons of the clergy. ‘Io expect any thing effentially new 
on fo exhaufted a topic would be unreafonable; it is iuficient recom- 
mendation to fay that the preacher has exprefied juft fentiment in cor- 
reét and elegant language,  &£. 


Art. 65. Tbe Texperal and Spiritual Advantages of Righteoufnefs, com- 
fidered. Preached at the Affizes at Stafford, Aug. 1, 1793, be- 
fore Lord Chief Juitice Kenyon, and Sir Nafh Grofe. By J.D. 
Nicklin, M. A. Vicar of Patungham, 4to. 1s, Longman. 
The fubje&t of this fermon, fpecified in the title, is treated, on the 

whole, in a manner very fuitable to the occafion. With no peculiar 

force nor elegance of ftyle, but in a plain and praétical ftrain, the 
preacher inculcates the general doétrine of his text, that righteoufnefs 
exalteth a nation, but that fin is a reproach to any people. Tn illuftration 
of his, doctrine, he alludes, as might be expected, to the prefent cir- 
cumitances of the French nation, but does not prefume to fay that 
they «re fianers above all men, becaufe they fuffer fuch things. One 
fingu'ar obf2rvation in this fermon we cannot help noticing, becaufe 
it appears to us to be inconfillent with hiftorical truth. * Republi- 
canifm, (fays Mr. Nicklin,) inall the trials which have been made of 

it, 
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it, has been found utterly unfriendly to that liberty whofe caufe iz 
affeéts to efpoufe ; as your future reading will abundantly fhew you.’— 
What fingle inftance, we afk, can be adduced, in the whole hiltery 
of the antient world, in which the deftruction of the republic was not, 
at the fame time, the deftruction of liberty ? K. 


Art. 66. Preached at Knarefborough, for the Benefit of the Sunday- 
- {chools, June 29, 17933 by Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar of 
Bingley; publifhed for the Benefit of the Charity. 4to. 15. 

Deighton. - 

A warm eulogium on the inftitution of Sunday-fchools, and an 
earneft plea for their fupport and encouragement. ‘The preacher 
pears to be himfelf attentive and vigilant in the caufe. He properly: 
recommends a very careful regard to the difpofition and manners of 
children and youth after they have left the fchools, as well as during 
their continuance in them. We with that this author’s ardent defires. 
and fanguine hopes, as to the virtuous efficacy of this charity, may be 





abundantly accomplifhed ! be 


Art. 67. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of a Benefit-fociety 
at Whitkirk, on Whit-monday 1792. By S. Smalpage, M.A. 
Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkfhire. 4t0. 1s. Johnfon. 

The immediate fubje& of this difcourfe is the duty of /upporting, and 
making a provifion for, families. It is addreffed principally to the 
Poor, but thofe in higher ftations may receive real advantage fronr 
the.perufal of it; and fincerely do we with that it might be generally 
read and duly confidered. It difcovers good-fenfe, piety, and bene- 
volence; and appears to us well adapted to promote the welfare of 
fociety, particularly of that important part of it, the dabouring poor ; 
while it alfo exhibits fentiments of ufe and moment to all perfons ;, 
and efpecially to heads of families, and fuch as have any conneéction 
with children and youth. 


Art, 68. Religious Education: a Charity Sermon. Preached Dec. 
1792. By John Gottlicb Burckhard, D. D. Minifter of the Ger 
man Lutheran Congregation in the Savoy. 8vo. .6d. ‘Taylor. 
Dr, Burckhard’s dileourle is well worthy of the attention of all thofe 

who are connected with the care of the rifing generation. If an 

flight defeéts be obfervable in the language, they are very excufable 
in a foreigner. The good fenfe, the piety, the-benevolent and ufeful 
fentiments, which prevail throughout the fermon, will abundantly 
recommend it. Hr. 


Art. 69. On Prayer ; and Forms of Prayer, their Defe&s and Remedy: 
Preached at the Chapel in Effex Street, Strand, April sgth, 1793- 
By Theophilus Lindfey, M.A. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. : 
Every well-meant attempt to free religious inititutions from the 

bafe alloy of fuperftition and myfticifm, to eftabiith them on fatif- 

factory grounds, and to introduce into them fuch forms as are at once: 
rational and impreffive, is intitled to the public approbation. Mr. 

Lindfey has laboured in this caufe with indefatigable zeal. In the 

prefent fermon, he continues his. meritorious endeavour to awaken 

the public attention to the important object of the correction and im- 

provement of the public forms of worfhip. His explanation of the nature 

of prayer is exceedingly judicious ; and the reafons which he afligns 
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for the ufe of liturgies, and particularly for the adoption of Dri 
Clarke’s reformed liturgy, appear to us fo decifive, that we think 
mutt ere long lead to a material change, if not in the eftablithed 


formy at leaft in the method of conducting worfhip amonggthofe fesf 


wh@ ‘have nothing to prevent their adopting any re e plan of 


improvement but.the mere power of cuftom. E 


=> 
, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* © An Old Friend’ has favoured us with an obliging letter, in 
which he announces to us that a new tranflation of the works of Livy 





has been undertaken by one of his learned friends, and is already in’ 


fome forwardnefs. The talents and judgement of this gentleman, 
fays our correfpondent, eminently fit him for the tafk; and his in- 
duftry and leifure afford the profpect of its execution in a ftyle that 
will merit public approbation.—We fhall be glad to fee the ac- 
complifhment of this defign, for we recollect but one or two tranfla- 
ions of this celebrated hiftorian: the beft of which, we believe; in- 
ifferent as it is, was the work of a perfon named Hayes, publithed 
half a century ago in 6 vols. 8vo. and now oat of print. : 





- $4+ We have received the polite communication of the Author of 
the. ‘* Reveries of Solitude,’’ and are gratified by -his favourabla re- 
ception of our opinion of that work. - He will excufe us from-enteri 

into the queftion of ecclefiaftical polity introduced in his Sagan | 
allow us only. to add that we fhall «:vays be happy to hear from:fo 


tntelligent a correfpondent. 





ttt Jt would at all times give us fatisfaGtion to oblige ¢ a Friend,’ 
but the requeit of XYZ militates againit a rule to which we have ever 
found it neceflary to adhere. 





- ¢*¢ The queftion of Z.Y. Which is the beft map of modern 
Europe? ought not to be addreffed to us. Applications of this fort 
are become too numerous, and too much intrench on our time. We 
Believe, however, that D’Anville’s map, on a large fcale, is the 


belt. 





§l{ A. B.’s letter is of the fame complexion with that of Z. Y.—. 
Our opinion of the recent publication which he mentions will foon 
appear ; and we hope that he will then be able to decide for himfelf. 
_ @§q The circumftances of the apparently hard cafe cited in the 
letter from Leiceiter are unknown to us, and the matter is quite fo- 
reign to our province. Where we can do it with propriety, we al- 
ways fecl ourfelves difpofed to ‘ ferve the caufe of injured jultice :’ but 
in the prefent inftance we do not fee that we can interfere. 


eteiaettis _ 





t4+t We do not perceive the erratum in p. 349, Rev. for Novem- 
ber, as alleged by the Rev. Mr. T. . 
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